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eMore -Milestones 


“A telephone service for this nation, so far as 
humanly possible free from imperfections, errors 
or delays, and enabling anyone anywhere at any 
time to pick up a telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.’—Walter S. Gifford, 
President, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


PRESIDENT GIFFORD has stated the aim of the Bell System 
in a nutshell. And the past year has brought that goal 
measurably nearer. 

Seven hundred and eighty-one thousand telephones 
were added to the System. 

The number of applications waiting for service, in- 
cluding those in new and outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental telephone line was com- 
pleted to the Pacific Coast. 

The largest number of miles of toll wire for one year 
was added to the System—more than 654,000 miles. 

An adjustment was made in long distance rates 
amounting to a reduction of about $3,000,000 annually. 

We believe in the ideal of the Bell System and that 
its realization will be of immeasurable service to 
American life. To have worked for this aim through 
eighteen years of enjoyable co-operation is an increas- 
ing interest and responsibility. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON == CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Will Coming Changes in Re- 
tailing Do to Advertised Brands? 


With Giant Retail Combines in the Offing, the Question Is Whether 
These Groups Will Attempt to Do Their Own Manufacturing 


By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston 


N recent addresses before the 

chambers of commerce in Chi- 
cago and in other cities, I stated 
that, as a result of my life work 
and studies, I am convinced: 

(4.) That syndicate buying and 
selling—that is, the chain-store sys- 
tem of merchandising—is the con- 


tration of distribution and produc- 
tion. 

(B.), That if the small, isolated, 
adividcally owned stores, which 
in some branches are already fast 
disappearing or are threatened 

wish to survive 
in turn, 


individual ownership, 
aving centralized buying and a 
entralized executive and staff 
rganization. 
ze =i That 


even department 


chains of department stores, 
mach department of which will be 
A unit in a chain of the similar de- 
partments in all the stores. This 
orm of organization combines all 
he advantages of the department 
tore and all of the advantages of 
he chain ‘store, and 

antages that neither the individual 


department store nor the chains 
of small isolated units, nor the in- 
dividually owned small stores 
possess. 

(D.) That wholesalers and job- 
bers, ean perform a useful service 
in this movement, and save them- 
selves, by leading in the formation 
of. these new chains of inde- 
pendently owned stores among their 
present customers; and that manu- 
facturers can best help the dis- 
tributing field, and themselves, by 
co-operating with the chains, sell- 
ing part of their production to 
them, and experimenting with spe- 
cialized production. 

I also stated that the result of 
this reorganization of distribution 
into chains would greatly increase 
the total amount of advertising of 
the. country, because the quickest 
and greatest rewards under the 
new chain form of organization 
will come to the biggest advertis- 
ers, provided they advertise truth- 
fully and scientifically. This they 
undoubtedly will do, because huge 
chain organizations of this kind 
can and must advertise scien- 
tifically—which in itself means 
truthfully—and can and must en- 
gage the best talent in the field to 
——_ their advertising. 

have been asked to state in this 
article what will be the effect of 
all these changes on nationally ad- 
vertised brands of merchandise. 
My personal opinion is not necés- 
sary. are enough definite, 
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simple effects apparent from the 
chain store movement to make a 
businesslike scientific determina- 
tion of what is coming easily ap- 
parent. : 

The chains will do the bulk of 
the business of the country, be- 
cause through centralized buying 
in ‘large quantities they are in the 
position to offer the best values. 
The chains will, therefore, continue 
to buy nationally advertised brands 
if they are the best values. In the 
commissary stores of Mr. Ford, the 
rule «is to buy the nationally ad- 
vertised brands that are demanded 
by customers as the best, but im- 
mediately to replace them with 
brands that are not so well-known, 
if the better known brands are not 
equally good values. 

The nationally advertised brands 
can and should be the best values, 
because most of them are produced 
by mass production. But some of 
them will have to clean house and 
cut out the waste which, according 
to an article by a “Southwestern 
Dry Goods Jobber” in PrinTERs’ 
Ink of May 12, causes such high 
prices that, as the writer says: 
gt . there is scarcely a na- 
tionally advertised line of piece 
goods that can’t be duplicated by 
an unadvertised line and sold to 
the consumer from 10 to 25 per 
cent cheaper than the advertised 
lines.” 

The cost of advertising these 
goods probably does not exceed 
5 per cent of their cost, even in 
the most extravagant cases, so that 
the remainder of the difference 
represents, if the figures are re- 
liable, either waste in production 
or unwarranted profits. There is 
no question that the business abil- 
ity and intelligence which created 
the huge sales of these nationally 
advertised brands is capable of 
making the necessary adjustments 
to eliminate waste and preserve 
satisfactory profits, while either 
reducing sales prices or improving 
quality; so that the chain stores, 
or Mr. Ford’s stores, will have to 
buy them if they expect to survive 
by giving the best values in the 
market. 

Therefore, if the best values are 
maintained in the nationally adver- 
tised brands, there will continue to 
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be a popular demand for them and 
the chains, as well as all other 
stores, will be obliged to stock 
them. The manufacturers of these 
brands will be best equipped to se- 
cure the most effective advertising 
—that is, scientific and truthful 
advertising—at the minimum cost 
per unit of output. 

That the advertising of these 
best-value brands will increase js 
shown by the fact that many 
brands and articles, and many 
classes of business, that formerly 
did not advertise are now among 
the very important national adver- 
tisers. 

But there is another point of 
greater importance to the sur- 
vival and increasing prosperity of 
the nationally advertised brands, 
and that is the question of the con- 
trol of the sale of the brand. The 
owners of the nationally adver- 
tised brand cannot afford to give 
distributors full control. That is, 
they cannot let the distributors own 
the trade-mark or name, or rely so 
completely on one or a few dis- 
tributors that they virtually sur- 
render control of their sales. 

On the other hand, the distribu- 
tor, if he is a distributor on the 
huge chain scale, cannot afford to 
establish and will not work to es- 
tablish, a brand for any longer 
time than he is compelled to, the 
sale of which can be taken away 
from him at any time. He is not 
likely to do this because, with his 
great sales power, he can demand 
to be safeguarded against this pos- 
sibility or take his own measures 
to avoid it. 

What, then, is to be the solution 
of the conflict of interests on this 
point? 


DISTRIBUTORS SHOULD NOT BE 
PRODUCERS 


Although I predict that there 
will be a number of department 
store chains within the next ten 
or fifteen years that will have sales 
of a billion dollars or more a year, 
I am also convinced that the best 
results cannot be obtained by dis- 
tributors becoming producers in 
lines of goods where many varieties 
and styles are required. Mass pro- 
duction does not best lend itself 
to producing in this way, but re- 
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quires that each manufacturer pro- 
duce only one, or a very few stand- 
ardized articles in great quantities. 

The danger is that if chain stores 
produce for themselves, for in- 
stance, they will put their goods on 
sale even if the production is not 
as efficient and therefore the values 
not as good as those of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers, perhaps try- 
ing to avoid the competition of the 
better national brands by some dif- 
ferentiation of style or variety. 

Instead of this the best method 
for chain stores is to buy from 
competing manufacturers, helping 
the manufacturer to make ex- 
traordinarily low prices by helping 
him to eliminate some of the great 
waste that is partly due to the de- 
mands that distribution, itself, 
makes upon him. The 150-page 
clothbound books that Woolworth 
sells for 10 cents, manufactured by 
the million in the small town of 
Kingsport, Tenn., offer an ex- 
ample of the economies that can 
be effected in production with the 
distributors’ co-operation. 

The solution of the conflict be- 
tween retailer and manufacturer 
over the handling of branded goods 
probably lies in jointly owned 
brands, a conception that is just 
now being put forward in the field 
of distribution. My brother, A. 
Lincoln Filene, has given consid- 
erable study to this problem and 
its solution, and I have obtained 
his permission to publish the fol- 
lowing statement that he has pre- 
pared on the joint ownership of 
brands: 

“Whatever system of distribu- 
tion the manufacturer may adopt, 
he must finally depend on the good- 
will of the retailer for the sale of 
his product. 

“The manufacturer of merchan- 
dise which is not advertised to the 
consumer can never be sure that 
his product will appeal to the re- 
tailer on grounds of price, quality 
and style. 

“The manufacturer who identi- 
fies and advertises his product to 
the consumer does not auto- 
matically create an eager disposi- 
tion among retailers to stock and 
push this product. For one thing he 
finds himself in direct competition 
with wholesalers’ brands, retailers’ 
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brands and unbranded merchan- 
dise, all of which may sell as 
cheaply as his own and still yield 
the retailer a more satisfactory 
profit. He must face, also, the 
serious problem of price-cutting. 
Even when the dealer, by force of 
the manufacturer’s successful con- 
sumer advertising, is obliged to 
carry a product on which he fears 
loss of profit, his reluctance to do 
so will result in a lukewarmness 
in pushing sales. 

“Perhaps the manufacturer will 
try to curry dealer favor by grant- 
ing exclusive right to sell within 
a certain territory. By doing so, he 
arbitrarily restricts his possible 
avenues of distribution, which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may or 
may not be of mutual interest. To 
the retailer, the exclusive agency 
may have serious drawbacks, viz., 
sales of a commodity might be en- 
hanced if other reputable concerns 
competing with him were also 
carrying it. Perhaps more seri- 
ous than this, the right of exclusive 
agency may be taken from him 
after he has built up a successful 
business on a product, making it 
necessary for him to build up a new 
business on another line. 

“An ideal product from the point 
of view of manufacturer and re- 
tailer would be: 

1. A product which manufacturer and 
retailer were agreed in advance was 
readily marketable. 

2 K product on which the manufac- 
turer would have to spend a minimum 
of money in sales effort. 

product which the retailer is 
as ‘anxious to push as ~ manufac- 


oe is to have him push i 
A product which is identified and 


advertised to the public. 
5. A product which is sure of suffi 
cient volume of annual sales so that the 


factory can operated on as near a 
continuous basis as possible. 

6. A product on which the retailer 
does not have to cut prices to the det- 
riment of his own profit in order to 
an a “cut-throat” competition. 

7. A product which the retailer does 
not have to fear will be taken away 
from him and given to some con- 
petitor. 

8. A product which commands the 
loyal patronage of the public because it 
maintains an wunvarying standard of 
quality and use it can be sold 
profitably at a price low enough to 
meet competition from equivalent prod- 
ucts. 


“The wish to establish a product 
which would combine these ad- 
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vantages both to the manufacturer 
and the retailer has led to the 
conception of a brand to be jointly 
owned and controlled by a manu- 
facturer (or group of manufactur- 
ers) and a group of retail stores. 
The elements of this plan may be 
roughly summarized as follows: 

“1. A manufacturer with a suc- 
cessful business, who is ‘assured of 
sufficient distribution of his product 
through established channels to be 
able to risk tying up of a portion 
of his production on a jointly 
owned brand experiment. 

“2. A group of retailers who are 
already doing a sufficiently varied 
and extensive business to justify 
experimentation on a jointly owned 
brand. 

“3. A staple product which is not 
subject to extensive style change 
and which is in sufficient general 
use to permit rather extensive ad- 
vance commitments on orders. 

“4. A corporation, having a 
nominal capitalization, in which 
would be invested the ownership 
of the brand name. Ownership 
and direction of this corporation 
would be equally shared by the 
manufacturers and retailers. 

“5. All decisions of the corpora- 
tion to represent the joint decision 
of the manufacturer-directors and 
the retailer-directors. 

“6. All matters of dispute be- 
tween the manufacturer and the re- 
tailers to be settled at the request 
of either side by recourse to arbi- 
tration. 

“7, The brand to be distributed 
only through the member stores 
and through such additional stores 
as may be admitted to the use of 
the brand, either on a licensing ar- 
rangement or through participation 
in the conduct of the corporation 
on some equitable basis with the 
original stores. 

“8. Other manufacturers to be 
admitted to the corporation only by 
joint concurrence of the manufac- 
turer and retailer-directors. 

“9. Advertising to be undertaken 
both by the manufacturer and re- 
tailers. The amount of advertising 
to be done by each to represent an 
agreed percentage of the volume 
of sales of the product. 

(a) A committee representing 
the advertising men of both manu- 
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facturer and retailer groups or 
other agreed-upon agency to agree 
on the type and mediums for ad- 
vertising. 

“10. A committee of buyers and 
manufacturers’ salesmen and de- 
signers to agree on specification for 
the product. 

“11. The directors to agree on 
the price at which the product is 
to be advertised and sold. 

“12. For the purpose of de- 
termining price at which the manu- 
facturer will sell to the retailer, 
and the retailer to the public, and 
for other purposes each side should 
have the right to such inspection 
as is jointly deemed necessary, of 
the figures and methods of opera- 
tion of the other. 

“13. A provision for the shifting 
of over-stocks in certain stores to 
other stores which may be under- 
stocked. 

“14. A provision for sales of un- 
salable stocks at less than the reg- 
ular price at stated seasons provided 
the manufacturer and retailers be- 
lieve profitable sales increase can 
be got this way. 

“15. Provision for a plan mutu- 
ally agreed upon for the disposal 
of deteriorated merchandise at less 
than the regular price. 

“16. Manufacturer to agree to 
give the retailer group preference 
on amount of merchandise and 
time of delivery over all other cus- 
tomers of the manufacturer unless 
permission is granted by the re- 
tailer-directors of the corporation 
to do otherwise. 

“17. Life of the corporation to 
be a number of years at least. 
At the end of that time, either 
the retailer or manufacturer group 
to be privileged to withdraw and 
the brand name, which will be the 
principal equity of the corporation, 
will be offered for sale to both 
groups. 

“18. An equitable business ar- 
rangement for service stocks to be 
carried by manufacturers for sup- 
plying fill-in needs of retailers.” 


INCREASE IN ADVERTISING WOULD 
RESULT 


With the solution of this ham- 
pering problem, through some such 
feasible scheme of joint ownership 

(Cotttinued on page 172) 
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~ Your advertisement in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

is certain to be seen— 

e to Because every advertisement in THE HOUSE 

oo BEAUTIFUL faces or adjoins interesting Editorial 

pon matter (two-page spreads excepted.) 

inless 

2 re- NO BURIED ADS—NO BULK PAGES 

—_ Flat size magazines were designed to pro- 

- vide this feature—are you getting it? 

least. 

‘ie || THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
and Guarantees maximum visibility to your display and 

e the places it before a clientele of more than 90,000 


ation, 
both 


readers directly interested in homes and how to 
make them liveable. 


t a Current rates based on 80,000 Net Paid 
(ABC) Guaranteed and Rebate Backed. 


oo Actual circulation over 90,000 copies. 


OULD BUY ON A RISING TIDE! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 
A Member of the Class Group 
8 Arlington Street Boston Mass. 
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Celotex Starts Educational Cam- 
paign on Home Financing 


Change in Copy Appeal Subordinates Product to Broader Problem of 
Building Industry 


ROSPECTIVE home owners 
may be drawn from two classes. 
One group has sufficient money to 
buy homes but lacks the desire to 
do so. The second and larger 
group includes those who have the 
desire but do not seem to know 
how to get the money to finance 
the purchase of a home. 

Each group presents 
obstacles which the 
building industry must 
overcome in the sale 
of homes. The mea- 
sure in which they are 
met largely reflects it- 
self in the volume of 
business done by those 
manufacturing mate- 
rials which go into 
home construction. A 
survey conducted by 
The Celotex Com- 
pany, Chicago, to de- 
termine how it could 
best help in stimulat- 
ing the market for 
homes and thereby in- 
crease the use of its 
product, has resulted 
in a decided change in 
its advertising appeal. 

In the past, Celotex 
copy has featured the 
product, stressing its 
insulating properties 
and, in_ illustration, 
showing how it enters 
into construction of 
new buildings and how it may be 
used to make older homes more 
comfortable. The new campaign, 
to which practically all of the 
company’s $1,200,000 appropriation 
will be devoted, subordinates its 
product to the task of encouraging 
home ownership. 

Under this plan, the campaign 
sets out to sell an entire house to 
the prospect, although Celotex con- 
stitutes only 2 per cent of the total 
unit. That is, for each unit of sale 
influenced by the advertising, the 





advertiser will only get a 2 per 
cent return and even that will not 
be realized in every instance for 
the house sold may be one in which 
Celotex has not been used. 
Following its survey and the 
outlining of its plan, the company 
called a meeting at Chicago of its 
dealer council. The council met 


‘Too shy to realize the help he can get 
to give his family a home 
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ONE OF THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE NEW 


CELOTEX CAMPAIGN 


with the company’s sales executives, 
advertising heads and representa- 
tives of the advertising agency. 
The campaign was gone over point 
by point. Ten dealers from ten 
different States criticized the in- 
herent strength or weakness of 
various parts of the campaign, 
offering suggestions, additions, and 
needed changes. With these re- 
visions the membership of the 
council unanimously endorsed the 
plan. 

The campaign schedule calls for 

10 
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the use of eight magazines, thirty- 
six newspapers and direct mail. In 
caption, illustration and major part 
of the text, each advertisement 
plays up the home ownership 
theme. From this angle the text 
takes up the subject of Celotex 
and its advantages and, in a small 
center box, talks a little about its 
use in remodeling old homes. 

Each advertisement carries a 
coupon which, when mailed by the 
prospect, will bring him “Yes, You 
Can Own that Home”—a booklet. 
This explains how to go about the 
matter of home financing, home 
buying, home building and home 
ownership in general. Coupons are 
mailed directly to the general of- 
fices at Chicago and then for- 
warded to the nearest dealer. 

On receipt of a coupon inquiry, 
the dealer approaches the prospect 
and tries to interest him in a Cel- 
otex house, referring the actual 
building job to a reputable build- 
ing contractor customer. The me- 
chanics of the entire campaign are 
worked through lumber dealers 

‘ who are exclusive distributors, and 
in this way the coupon serves to 
draw the dealers and the company 
closer together. 

At the same time it further 
cements the relationship between 
the dealers and their contractor 
customers. The dealer does not 
carry a blind lead to his customer. 
Instead, he knows about how much 
money the prospective home owner 
is willing to invest, for the coupon 
asks the reader to state whether 
he is interested in buying or build- 
ing and at what approximate cost. 

Another key to the campaign is 
a sign which builders may use to 
identify their houses with the cam- 
paign. These job signs are supplied 
to the contractor at a nominal cost 
and carry an imprint of his name. 
A facsimile sign is a standard part 
of each advertisement in the series. 

“They Can Own Homes,” a com- 
panion booklet to “Yes, You Can 
Own That Home,” is being sent to 
a list of 35,000 building contractors, 
while every dealer will be visited 
by the advertiser’s salesmen who 
will explain the campaign and its 
operation. Every effort is being 
made to acquaint the building in- 
dustry with this effort to encourage 
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more people to buy homes. It js 
an acknowledgment on the part of 
the company that it realizes its 
community of interest with build- 
ers in stimulating their market. As 
such, the campaign is expected to 
strengthen the good-will of the in- 
dustry toward Celotex and to en- 
courage its use by those who tie-up 
with the advertising. 

With regard to the public, while 
many people may not be imme- 
diately interested in learning about 
insulating material, they may be 
receptive to a message regarding 
home ownership. Maybe they need 
to be told additional reasons for 
becoming home owners. The cam- 
paign features many of these, such 
as pride of possession, prestige in 
the community, and the happiness 
which comes as a result of ability 
to give one’s family the home to 
which it aspires. Maybe the reader 
needs no further convincing but is 
kept from favorable action because 
he fears to undertake the necessary 
financial obligations. The campaign 
tells how these may be carried, 
even going so far as to advise 
how much should be invested in 
proportion to earning capacity. 

These appeals and these facts 
are addressed to the larger au- 
dience of home buyers, many of 
whom often give little attention to 
the material which enters into con- 
struction. This educational pro- 
gram, therefore, gives the adver- 
tiser an excellent chance to talk 
his product by subordinating his in- 
terests to those of his readers. 


A. P. Brown, Sales Manager, 
Waltham Watch 


A. Page Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of the Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass. He was 
formerly with the Boston office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and, more 
recently, has been with the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Radio Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Radiart Laboratories Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of radio coils 
and transformer units, has appointed 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account, Radio magazines 
will be used. 
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Harper’s Bazar is edited for the 
Inner! t \Ciréle and its distri- 
bution is limited to that social 
leadership group. By its exclu- 
sive methods of circulation 
control through the Debutante 
Subscription Bureau (© it 
is the only magazine offering 


national circulation that is 100% 


selective—centralized in the 


metropolitan areas which con- 


stitute the richest @ market. 
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Number one of a series dealing with facts, 
not theories, about advertising practice among 
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CMe Oklahoma Farmers’ 


O 


IS more than $50,000,000 yearly. 
They get ten million dollars 
from the leasing of crop-growing 
land that gives promise of oil. 
Think of it! $10,000,000 added to 
Oklahoma farmers’ income from a 
source that demands nothing of 
them in return. Forty million dol- 
lars and more is paid Oklahoma 
farmers in royalties from pro- 
ducing wells. New fields and 
additional leases will materially 
increase the oil income of Okla- 
homa farmers this year. 







Carl Williams (is 
Editor 








Oklahoma City 


NCOME 


Oil and crops “grow” togethe: 
in Oklahoma. In the same field 
in many cases Oklahoma farmers 
are growing crops on top of the 
ground while oil gushes from be- 
neath. This double income makes 
the Oklahoma farm market espe- 
cially attractive. 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper 
reaches these prosperous farmers 
with 178,428 circulation. Your ad- 
vertising in this big farm paper will 
increase your sales in Oklahoma. 










Ralph Miller 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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How Advertising Has Changed the 
Salesman’s Job 


Advertising Has Centralized and Systematized the Selling Organization 


By Chas. W. Brooke 


Chairman of the Board, Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


N some respects, the present 

time is one of the most critical 
in all the history of merchandising. 
I do not mean that any danger im- 
pends. But many changes are com- 
ing on with startling rapidity. We 
soon must have a new pattern for 
distribution and other forces hav- 
ing to do with business. Syndicate 
buying and chain stores are forc- 
ing fundamental revisions in job- 
bing methods. The small dealer 
sees his future bristling with 
question marks. 

When I speak of a crisis, there- 
fore, I only mean to emphasize 
how absolutely essential it is that 
all these leading questions be ap- 
proached in full knowledge of what 
has gone before. And when we 
consider how mightily advertising 
has worked to revolutionize the 
whole process of selling, develop- 
ing it to its present standard of 
efficiency, we can hardly help ex- 
periencing a strengthening of our 
faith in advertising as supplying 
the foundation upon which _all 
these present problems can be 
worked out. 

I was considerably impressed by 
a statement made in. a_ recent 
Printers’ INK article by E. T. 
Strong, president of the Buick 
Motor Company. Mr. Strong re- 
marked that it is well, now and 
then, for even implicit believérs in 
advertising to make a sort of re- 
capitulation, consider what it has 
done, and thus have their belief in, 
and respect for it strengthened. 
With the same thought in mind, I 
am attempting here to show, by in- 
ference and reference, how adver- 
tising can be a real power in work- 
ing out certain salient propositions 
upon which the future of business 
undoubtedly depends. 

Most of us can remember the 
time when many manufacturers de- 
pended upon their salesmen for the 
entire task of selling their lines to 
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dealers. What little advertising 
a firm did—and usually it was 
little indeed—was only an adjunct 
to the salesman’s job. 

Speaking entirely without preju- 
dice to the many fine salesmen 
of the old school, this sort of 
system was not the ideal thing so 
far as the interests of the manu- 
facturer were concerned. It was 
better for the representative than 
for the man who employed him. 
Many a manufacturer found him- 
self having comparatively little to 
say about the selling end of his 
business. Each of his principal 
salesmen was, in effect, a manu- 
facturer’s agent, traveling his own 
tefritory and running his business 
in pretty much his own way, and 
depending upon the house for the 
merchandise with which to supply 
his trade. The producer was not 
particularly dissatisfied with the 
arrangement in as much as that 
was the way selling was done. 


SELLING IS THE BIG JOB 


Necessarily, under these circum- 
stances, the manufacturer at length 
found that his big job was not so 
much one of producing merchan- 
dise as of selling it—also that in 
the right kind of selling is to be 
found the real source of building 
lip permanent advantages in the 
way of good-will. Was he, him- 
self, to have these advantages or 
was he to continue as a mere 
maker, depending upon the un- 
certain human element for his ul- 
timate salvation? 

It was the most natural thing in 
the world, at this juncture, for the 
manufacturer to turn to advertis- 
ing. Perhaps he did not visualize 
it as a force that would put his 
selling on a sound basis. It can 
hardly be thought that he knew 
what advertising would do. How 
many of us know this even now? 
The manufacturer’s turn to adver- 
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tising, I believe, was perfectly 
natural and even more or less in- 
stinctive. He did it without know- 
ing why and with an indifferent 
conception of how. 

Competition, of course, was a 
factor. As one firm would develop 
a line of merchandise, others would 
come in with similar goods, per- 
haps better or lower priced. The 
country’s population kept growing 
and the number of retailers in- 
creased accordingly. With more 
competition to meet a continually 
growing number of retail outlets 
to cover it, it became more and 
more evident that two main con- 
siderations should prevail. 


LOGICALLY LEADING UP TO ADVER- 
TISING 


The first was that the manufac- 
turer should be able to possess 
and control the asset that devel- 
oped as increased buying con- 
sciousness on the part of the dealer 
brought about enlarged stability 
for his goods. 

The second was that there 
should be centralized direction of 
the selling—also standardization in 
price policies, credit administra- 
tion, returned goods and dealer- 
helps. 

The one brought about adver- 
tising to the dealer and through 
him to the consumer as we now 
see it. The other, an inevitable 
outcome of the first, brought to 
modern business that highly im- 
portant individual known as the 
sales manager. 

It was not a great while after 
the manufacturer began to employ 
advertising on an intelligent basis 
that he saw the vast improvement 
it afforded over the old method of 
depending exclusively, or almost 
so, upon the human element to 
sell his goods. Advertising gradu- 
ally took on the responsibility of 
reinforcing the salesman’s efforts. 
It “called on” the dealers regularly 
and thus co-operated in getting the 
merchandise into the store. 

And then the great doctrine of 
consumer acceptance was worked 
out. Wise merchandisers saw that 
when they got their goods behind 
the counter, so to speak, they had 
accomplished only one more step 
in the distribution process—that 
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they would have to employ another 
kind of advertising to work in 
front of the counter and bring the 
people and the goods together. In 
this way, advertising accomplished, 
simply and directly, the essential 
work of making the consumer ap- 
preciate brand merchandise and 
call for it by name. 

What happened after this great 
accomplishment was altogether 
natural and inevitable. The manu- 
facturers who advertised consis- 
tently found, after a time, that the 
demand for their merchandise was 
stimulated as never before. Re- 
tail outlets multiplied. And, most 
important of all, the demand was 
created, not on account of any- 
body’s personality or by man-to- 
man selling, but by the name and 
prestige of the merchandise and 
the company itself. Something 
permanent and solid had been cre- 
ated. The manufacturer began 
actually to own his business in 
spirit as well as in letter. 

_With the coming of this new 
dispensation, methods of wholesale 
selling had to be remodeled. It 
was necessary for territories to be 
cut up into smaller parcels. More 
salesmen were added so that con- 
tacts with dealers might be made 
and maintained with more fre- 
quency. 


SALESMEN CHANGED, TOO 


With the revision in the type of 
selling came a _ corresponding 
change in the type of salesman. 
Instead of the representative of old 
with his extensive territory and 
wide acquaintance, there came the 
younger fellow working his small 
market frequently and regularly. 
Looking back over the accomplish- 
ments of the last twenty years or 
sO, we now can see clearly how 
greatly all this has increased sell- 
ing efficiency while making possible 
a saving in the individual sales- 
man’s salary. And—especially im- 
portant—it has centralized con- 
trol in sales managers. In fact, 


it really created the job of sales 
manager, thus adding vastly to the 
rightful functioning of the sales 
department. The expensive sales- 
man was released for executive 
work, wherein he could duplicate 
himself in many directions and 
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create more business than would 
have been possible under any other 
circumstances. 

What direct application does all 
this have to the present? 

With the decline of quantity 
buying in favor of ordering 
“small and often”—a purely eco- 
nomic development, by the way, 
that is here to stay—manufactur- 
ers quickly found that even their 
then custom of having salesmen 
call on dealers at frequent inter- 
vals was insufficient. Instead of 
buying two or three times a year, 
dealers insisted on buying almost 
that many times a month. This is 
the condition that now exists. It 
will increase rather than diminish. 
Thus, manufacturers who have 
firmly fixed themselves in the buy- 
ing consciousness of the public 
through the right combination of 
dealer and consumer advertising 
now find that they have an asset 
beyond price. They have estab- 
lished themselves, and can utilize 
various forms of advertising in 
calling upon the dealer as many 
times during the year or month 
as may be necessary. In fact, 
printed advertising may truthfully 
be said to be bearing the chief part 
of the selling burden in many a 
business today. 

Those who would not or could 
not see what was coming, and who 
failed to build up “general pres- 
tige for their merchandise are now 
paying the penalty. A Prinrers’ 
InK representative tells, me of a 
certain perfume manufacturer who 
necessarily must be unnamed here. 
Twenty years ago, this man started 
out on a small scale making a mer- 
itorious product. Through his 
salesmen he got it into neighbor- 
ing stores and eventually secured 
much business from the chains. 

Fifteen years ago, he was 
strongly urged to advertise his 
goods to the trade and the con- 
sumer. Eventually he did some 
spasmodic dealer advertising but 
he could never see the need for a 
comprehensive program. He said 
his high quality and the growing 
efficiency of his sales force gave 
him all the advantages he needed. 

Looking upon this manufac- 


turer’s physical assets today and 
taking note of his bank balance, 
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one would declare him to have 
been successful. Yet, by his own 
admission he will be out of busi- 
ness a year from now. Or, if he 
elects to stay, he will be operating 
on a small scale in a strictly local 
territory, much as he did when 
he started. 

His well-being for this year is 
made secure by the fact that he 
has signed orders from certain 
large customers which will enable 
him to operate profitably. But he 
says he cannot hope to get these 
orders next year because opposing 
manufacturers have approached 
his customers with merchandise as 
good as his in a much more attrac- 
tive package and at a lower price. 

What enables his rivals to under- 
sell him? 


ADVERTISING AND PRICES 


They have been advertising con- 
sistently and have built up a vol- 
ume of production and sales en- 
abling them to sell at a price which 
méans a profit to them but would 
be a positive loss to him. Their 
products enjoy the benefits of con- 
sumer acceptance, making them all 
the more welcome to large re- 
tail outlets. His goods have no 
consumer acceptance at all except 
as may have been created by the 
individual retailer with his trade. 

There is no question as to the 
inherent ability of this manufac- 
turer’s salesmen, but in following 
the old methods and depending 
upon them rather than upon ad- 
vertising to create prestige for 
himself and his goods he now finds 
he has been building upon sand. 

This is only one of many in- 
stances that might be mentioned. 
I personally know of many high- 
class organizations that keep on en- 
larging their sales forces in order 
to meet, as well as they can, mod- 
ern selling conditions and to combat, 
so far as possible, the competition 
of rival firms that have en- 
listed the aid of advertising. Their 
task is becoming more difficult 
each day and their selling cost is 
mounting to prohibitive figures. 
The experience of many others, 
on the contrary, shows that adding 
to the advertising outlay can ac- 
tually decrease the selling cost. 

The experiences of the last two 
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or three years have proved beyond 
all argument the great force of 
advertising, not only in creating 
opportunities for sales and doing 
most of the salesman’s work in 
advance for him, but in guarding 
the reputation of a business. All 
these things have become so 
marked that the salesmen, them- 
selves—at least those of the new 
generation— are now among the 
most enthusiastic believers in ad- 
vertising. Their earlier opposition 
to it was incongruous and even a 
bit ridiculous. But it was based 
on misunderstanding. 

Smart advertisers, correctly 
sensing this situation, now recog- 
nize that it is every bit as im- 
portant to sell the salesman on the 
advertising as it is to sell the con- 
sumer on the goods. A rightly 
planned advertising campaign is 
one that can reach clear back into 
the factory and influence the peo- 
ple who do the physical work of 
making the goods. This increases 
the pride of workmanship and 
tends to cut down production cost. 

In considering the reason why 
advertising is now accepted by the 
salesmen who formerly opposed it, 
we are likely to overlook one of 
its most important fundamental 
functions and dismiss it with little 
thought. This is that advertising 
makes salesmen out of a manufac- 
turer’s consumers and prospects. 
This seems like a paradoxical 
statement but it is true and sound. 

Here is the point whereon some 
clear thinking needs to be done. 
In some quarters there is a pro- 
nounced tendency to question this 
power of advertising to cause a 
dealer to want merchandise before 
the salesman calls on him. We 
hear it said that the dealer is su- 
preme in his field and that he can- 
not be forced to stock a commod- 
ity that he does not want. Of 
course this is true. But a dealer’s 
success in business is measured by 
his ability to cater to his custom- 
ers and render them service. When 
people see a commodity adver- 
tised and go to him in any number 
asking for it, he is going to stock 
it as a matter of course—not be- 
cause he has to, but because he 
sees in it an opportunity to in- 
crease his profits. 





This is how consumers are really 
assistant salesmen to the manufac- 
turer and is one of the main rea- 
sons why consumer advertising is 
so effective in obtaining quick dis- 
tribution. In this one respect, not 
to mention many others, advertis- 
ing does a service for the manu- 
facturer that could not be ex- 
pected of salesmanship alone. 

All these things being true, I 
think that advertising now is en- 
tering upon its period of greatest 
usefulness. During the next five 
years there will be more of it and 
it will be better. This is so be- 
cause it is at last beginning to be 
understood and because it is clean. 
The greatest single event in mer- 
chandising history was when the 
Truth in Advertising movement 
was inaugurated. This develop- 
ment, coupled with the voluntary 
action of publishers in eradicating 
circulation abuses has put advertis- 
ing on a high ethical plane and in- 
creased its usefulness many fold. 

I am not among those who ad- 
vocate advertising as a cure-all for 
every merchandising ill that may 
come up. But I speak advisedly 
when I say that just as advertis- 
ing made the salesman’s job fit 
modern conditions so it will elimi- 
nate the uncertainty now envelop- 
ing distribution. When the history 
of the new distribution is written 
five years or so from now this 
prophecy of mine will have been 
proved. 





Allis-Chalmers Tractor Ac- 
count to Milwaukee Agency 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, West Allis. is., has ap- 
pointed Freeze and Vogel, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its tractor division. 





ScotTissue Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of the Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., manu- 
facturer of ScotTissue products, has 
been placed with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Company, Inc. 





Chelsea Clock Appoints Batten 


The Chelsea Clock Company, Chel- 
sea, Mass., has appointed George Bat- 
ten Company, ne., as advertising 
counsel. 
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tion was to head a bloc of twenty or 
more with which he might hope to dic- 
tate the Government's policies. He has 
sqpasently lost the strategic position to 
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An Appreciation 


(From the Evening Record, Lansford, Pa.) 
thas ag * hg years ago Mr. William 


McLean and others og: ony 


y Poitedelghin Evening Bulletin 

a newspaper with a small inches in 
Philadelphia. It had less A 7,000 
readers, circulating only in Philadel- 

phia. Mr. McLean upon assuming the 
controlling management announced that 
time, money and effort would be applied 
towards making The Evening Bul tin 
a newspaper that would be —— 
to the people, would stand for good 
ernment and would criticize freely w a 
circumstances demanded. 

‘oday The Bulletin stands out as 
the greatest newspaper success in the 
United States. It has attained a cir- 
culation of 565.147; it has never re- 
sorted to prizes.or contests, building 
from the point of offering. the reading 


tion of Quaranta. — a newspaper that could be taken 
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Tt is a credit to the newspaper pro- 
fession to note such pro; as has 
marked the efforts of The Evening Bul- 
letin. And it is refreshing to realize 
that the family newspaper after all is 
the most successful. The entire news- 
ag estate has reason to congratulate 


e Evening Bulletin and might find’ 


success in emulating its example. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


(From the U. 8. Gazétte of June 21. 1827.) 
THe public are respectfully acquaint- 

ed that the safety barge formerly 
attached to the Congress steambont on 
the New York line, ‘and known by the 
name of the “Cherry ‘and Fair Star,” 
is -ow ar red o Arch 
, ee “~ + se 8 
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C. Ludwig Baumann & Co. 
Landay Bros., Inc. 

Davega, Inc. 

Colonial Radio Corp. 

The Aeolian Company 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 








These stores, which with | 
branches number 27 big volume 
lets, have invested more lineage in 
New York Evening Journal th: 
any other morning, evening or $ 
New York newspapers. 
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We are frank to admit that the constantly increasing sales 
volume of Landay Bros. for over twenty consecutive years, has 
been due in no small measure to concentrating a substantial 
part of our advertising in the New York Evening Journal. 


LANDAY BROS., INC. 


Our Advertising Committee believes that the New York Eve- 
ning Journal is the best “pulling” newspaper for all classes of 
merchandise. It is the fine co-operation that we have received 
from your staff and the splendid results that we have obtained 
from our advertisments in the New York Evening Journal that 
has induced us to give you so much lineage. 

DAVEGA. 


We are gratified to find that our actual lineage in the Journal, 

during 1926, was 247,646 lines, an increase of 96,475 agate 
vith { lines in one year! In 1927 we expect to go over the 300,000 

line mark. That will be a 100% increase in the short space 
olume of two years! 


eage in 


1 th 
"or Suf CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3ist, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


ed NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 


LUDWIG BAUMANN & CO. 


nd ph QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 
NOW. Bo13 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 


Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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When in Detroit 
Do as Detroiters Do |}: 
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Don’ts from a Down-an’-Out’s 
Diary 


A Has-Been Copy Writer Points an Accusing Finger at Advertising— 
“No Soul—No Heart—Not a Business” 


By A. Fallen Starr 


D' \N’T take up Advertising as 
“a business.” 

If you have inadvertently done 
30, there may. yet be time in which 
to set it down again. 

Not being. complete 
advertising needs 


in itself, 


O. K. is transposed t@ K. O. 
And that, without any aran- 
tee to the loser that he will split 
in on the purse. 
Prize fighting seem$ a more” 
equitable game, more humane. At 
least the “pug” 











something. else to 
make it whole. 
For instance: in 
the appropriation. 
Advertising, like 
life, is a transition. 
It is far . better 
to board it as you 
might a subway 
train, .keeping a 
sharp lookout - for 
the proper. station 
at which. to alight. 
Experience and 
ability in. the crea- 
tion and use of ad- 
vertising may con- 
tribute to the ulti- 
mate success of the 
individual. It is 
possible, to achieve 
success. through ad- 
vertising, but not 
in advertising. 
Because all the 


In submitting this article to 
Printers’ INK, the author 
addressed the following 
letter to the editor: 
“Enclosed is copy for 

‘Don’ts from a Down an’ 

Out’s Diary.’ I’m not ex- 

pecting you to pay for it— 

rather hoping it may do 
some good. Don’t..use my 
name — although “I’m not 
ashamed — now. have 
three children and a wife 
to consider; I respect their 
feelings. That is about all 

I can give them—respect. 
If you can’t use it, don’t 

apologize and don’t send it 

back—burn it. I guess it’s 
my last piece of copy, it’s 
good too—if you'll read it 
through. Good luck to you! 

I’ve got a lot of good out 

of your old book.” 


gets enough out of 
it to pay his train- 
ing expenses. -Not 
to speak of a job. 
on the police force. 

The copy writer, 
when he has 
smoked - his mil- 
lionth cigarette in 
a six-by-eight of- 
fice, stretches his 
Hunchback-of- 
Notre-Dame figure 
and emotionlessly 
reads the referee’s 
decision. 

He may have 
had ten times: as 
many battles, drawn 
twenty times the 
attendance and pro- 
duced at the “gate” 
with the most as- 
tounding regularity. 
Yet, when he rises 























essential elements 
are not present in the ensemble. 
You cannot make jelly without 
pectin. . 

The manufacturer’s mind is an 
uncharted. obstacle. A_ hidden, 
submerged rock. And many. dere- 
licts give mute evidence. of. its 
hardness. 

So long.as the advertising man’s 
success depends upon the consent 
or assent of the advertiser, it can- 
not be sought with any degree of 
assurance. His objective is be- 
yond the.reach of his own will to 
achieve, and it must virtually be 
givem-tmhim by another. 

Th success, achievement. 
If & 


Tog is a case where the 
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from the canvas 
after his final “conference” he 
finds the arena dark and the crowd 
gone. 

The reason for his failure to 
hold the attention of the audience 
seems to lie in the fact that the 
copy man is a phantom to the 
public. He is like the cameraman 
in the movies. No one ever sees 
him turning the crank, grinding 
out the film. 

His work is of no more impor- 
tance to the general public than 
that of the fellow who punches 
the holes. in doughnuts. He con- 
tributes only a part of the finished 
work. The doughnut’s the thing! 

The manufacturer who takes an 
armful of tin, some cloth, sticks 
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and rubber, and sets up a finished 
article which will clatter along for 
twenty miles on a shot of gasoline, 


is a public benefactor. He’s got 
a business! 
Advertising, I’ve learned, has 


cotralled all the best brains in the 
world; knows all the tricks of 
selling; understands the workings 
of the human mind and the secret 
habits of the Almighty Dollar. 
This on good authority. 

Yet, without the few finished 
articles which produce revenue to 
finance the conferences, this great 
industry upon which so many of 
us lean for a livelihood would fall 
about our ears and not one thing 
produced by any of us could stay 
the inevitable catastrophe. Evi- 
dently this is mot a_ business! 

It “needs something else to make 
it whole’—as Mr. Emerson said 
long ago. What the “thing” is 
that it needs, is perhaps difficult to 
tell. Certainly it needs a little 
more of that plain, straightfor- 
ward honesty which the real pro- 
ducers of tangible commodities 
display in their dealings with the 
public. 

Advertising needs 
dramatized ! 

It also needs a soul! 
And some other organs! 

It needs a soul most of all, I 
think. If any, or all of us were to 
face the question fearlessly, and 
render an honést opinion, we 
would probably admit that, after 
all, the hole in the doughnut is an 
important thing! It really would 
per - a doughnut without that 

ole 


WHERE WOULD ADVERTISING BE 
WITHOUT Copy? 


to be un- 


A heart! 


The copy of an advertising cam- 
paign is the important thing. Let 
anyone who believes otherwise try 
running his advertisements blank. 
Use all the magazines; all the 
newspapers ; all other mediums, but 
use not a word of copy. 

Then, once again you see the 
whole tent, that great, blue canopy 
that spreads itself majestically 


over all industry, fold its flaps 
and settle quietly upon the “earth 
beneath.” 

Is it possible, then, that the 
whole fabric of advertising rests 
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upon the poor devil with the 
crooked back and the never-out 
cigarette? If so, is it possible also 
that all the advertising successes, 
the multitude of businesses that 
have grown big, bigger, biggest, 
are also the successes of the poor, 
one-lunged dreamer who loves his 
little cubby-hole—as a robin loves 
its nest? Because there his dreams 
of empire—not his empire, but 
that of his emperors—have been 
reared first in reflection, then in 
reality. Here in this  stump- 
strewn den the best brains of 
American business have _ beaten 
down wall after wall of opposition 
to progress. Army after army of 
competition — unfair, flagrant — 
practicing competition—that would 
sink its parasitic tendrils into 
legitimate enterprise and subsist 
by substitution when it could not 
thrive alone. Here, where the air 
was polluted with poison and pro- 
fanity the pure ideals of the men 
who raised, aye, flaunted, the 
standard of Truth in the face of 
sharp practice, have burned at 
white heat to make business a 
clean thing and advertising a pro- 
fession worthy of mankind’s re- 
spect and a fit and laudable calling 
for the kids that were to come and 
carry on. 

God knows they have done it! 
Those who come after to reap, the 
harvest we have sown will know 
that men—unselfish, devoted men 
—have been on the job and done 
things. 

Yes, advertising needs a soul! 
And a heart, too! It is not fair 
that the one creative genius in the 
whole realm of advertising should 
be the under dog who. ekes. out a 
pitiful existence, laboring for a 
pittance and sapping out his vital- 
ity in the very smelter where base 
metal is turned to gold. 

The copy man is worthy of his 
hire. He should be paid in pro- 
portion as others are compensated. 
If that were so he need not then 
fear. the gong that sends him back 
to an underfed family, to.a twilight 
of want and privation. The land- 
lord, the grocer, the milkman, the 
collector or the constable would 
have no fears for him. He ¢ould 
pay his way. Now he is in the 
hands of the loan shark. But as it 
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Classified Advertisers Know the 


Effectiveness of Saturday’s NEWS 


HE classified advertising volume of a newspaper is a 
true gauge of the advertising power of that paper. 


Classified advertisers—mostly local residents, familiar with 
local newspaper values—demand direct results. They know 
success or failure within a few hours! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS leads in classified advertising 
volume in Indianapolis—and has done so for years. And Saturday’s 
NEWS tops all issues of all Indianapolis papers! 


Saturday’s NEWS—with its extra editorial departments and fea- 
tures, and its permanent audience of regular, home-delivered sub- 
scribers—has a strong appeal to display advertisers whose policy or 
preference favors a week-end dating on their schedules. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


. E, LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL ; J 
Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 


New York: 110 East 42nd St. 
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is now he coughs his hollow way 
in and out of ante rooms where 
only young men are wanted. He 
takes coal in exchange for circu- 
lars at the neighboring fuel yard; 
tries his hand as a night watchman 
—sinks into his bed with pneu- 
monia and—as a last resort— 
writes to the president of the local 
advertising club asking if they 
have any money he might borrow 
to pay his way through a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium—only to find 
that no provision has ever been 
made for such an emergency. 
They have “no funds.” 

I know what I am talking about. 
Tried it! I am still trying. 


Lionel Tompkins, Advertising 
Director, American Piano 


Lionel Tompkins has been appointed 
advertising director of the American 
Piano Company, New York. For the 
last three years he has been in charge 
of advertising and promotion for 
Chickering & Sons, New York. He 
was formerly with the Chicago Daily 
News and Everybody's Magazine. 

The American Piano Company is the 
owner of Wm. Knabe & Company, 
Chickering & Sons, Mason & Hamlin, 
The Ampico Corporation and the Fos- 
ter-Armstrong Company. With the 
recent reorganization of the company, 
the advertising offices of these inde- 
pendent companies have been consoli- 
dated, with Mr. Tompkins in charge. 


E. W. Waldron, Publisher 
Albany ‘““Times-Union” 


Ear] W. Waldron has been appointed 
publisher of the Albany, N, Y., Times- 
Union. Until recently he was with 
Rodney E. Boone, New York, general 
manager of national advertising of the 
——_ Sputhern Group and of the 

earst Newspaper Group, No. 1, of 
which i 


the Times-Union is a member. 
Blue Label Food Account to 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 
The Curtice Brothers Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., maker of Blue Label 
Ketchup and canned foods, has placed 
its advertising account with Griffin, John- 


son & Mann, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Joseph Dillon Joins 
Chappelow Agency 
Joseph — BP 4y the copy 


staff of the ow Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. For the last two 
years he has been advertising manager 
of Whitaker & Company, investment 
bankers, of that city. 
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J. Walter Thompson Has 
Pennsylvania Rubber Account 


The J. Walter Neg 22 Company 
has been appointed to handle the ad. 
vertising account of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, Jeanette, 

Newspapers will be used. in a fall 
campaign and plans’ for 1928. call for 
the use of trade papers, magazines and 
newspapers in a. campaign on Vacuum 
Cup tires. 

The Robeson Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., Royal-Rochester elec. 
trical appliances and Shur Edge cutlery, 
also has placed its account with the 
J. Walter Thompson agency. 


Eberhard Faber Appoints 
W. D. Thrane 


W. D. Thrane, formerly manager of 
advertising of the American Cyanamid 
Sales Company, New ‘York, has been 
made advertising manager of Eberhard 
Faber, New York, pencils. He was, at 
one time, with the Freitag Advertis ng 
Agency, Atlanta. 


T. E. Steinway, President, 
Steinway & Sons 


Theodore E. Steinway, at a meeting 
of the board of directors of Steinway 
& Sons, New York, was elected presi- 
dent. He was formerly secretary of 
the corporation. His election fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of Fred 
erick T. Steinway. 


W. C. Edwards, Publisher, 
Washington “Herald” 


Will C, Edwards has been ~~ wx 
ublisher of tthe Washington,  & 
erald. He has been editor and pub 

lisher of the Denton, Tex., Record- 

Chronicle since 1902. 


Allen Billingsley, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fuller & Smith 


Allen Billingsley, for more than 
three years service manager‘ of Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has been elected a director and vice- 
president. 


C. E. T. Scharps with 
MacManus 


C. E. T. Scharps, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has become associated 
with MacManus Incorporated, | adver- 
tising agency, also of Detroit. 


M. L. Peek Joins Curtis 


M. L. Peek, recently Eastern adver- 
tising manager of The Household Mag- 
azine, has joined the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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“3 ANITY FAIR has assembled, not at random but 

ager ol in accord with a well defined editorial policy, 

seen a group of Artists and Writers who are na- 

ee tionally and internationally accepted as the spokes- 
men for the aristocracy of Taste . . . Intelligence 

lent. ... and Sensibility. Vanity Fair offers the work of 
these men and women to its Readers, not only 

ina because Vanity Fair thinks’ they are important, but 

my ot because each of them has a large and distinguished 

aio following and is acclaimed by the critical World 

7 as an Artist of outstanding ability. 

her, 

“fe , The Contributors to Vanity Fair are above the level where 

b. ie it is necessary-that they be sponsored by any one; they 

Record- would wish and are able to stand on their own reputations. 

resi- Each issue of Vanity Fair must command attention as a 
presentation of opinions and art noteworthy as being the 

— most interesting and best. Vanity Fair is directed to an 

agency, audience appreciative of contributors known and ac- 


| vice- 


credited in every quarter of the civilized world. 
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All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Modest Little Pp 
amphlet 


Prepared by 
Delineator 


Home Institute 


for 
Manufacturers 
who want to 
make what women 
want to buy 


If you haven’ t received a copy 


shall we send you one Co 


‘schol 
mani- 
rod ucts 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
223 Spring Street, New York 
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The 
Third Ingredient 


Once upon a time, O. Henry 
wrote a story about young lovers 
and an Irish stew. For this 
stew were meat and potatoes 
in plenty, but it lacked the 
necessary third ingredient— 
the onion! 


Printing is ink on paper—com- 
bined together with brains. 
Without this third ingredient 
it lacks taste and flavor. 


It is part of our routine here to 
attempt to supply to our prod- 
uct the touch of intelligence 
that lifts it out of mediocrity. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
































The Government’s Price Mainte- 
nance Investigation 


It Is Expected to Serve as a Guide for Congress in Future Legislation on 
Price-Fixing, Distribution and Related Subjects 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


Wa a general investigation 
of resale price maintenance 
in its many phases was announced 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
last week, the atmosphere of 
Washington quickly became foggy 
with rumors. The most popular 
surmise was that the investigation 
was to be made because of politi- 
cal pressure brought to bear by 
the organizations which have fos- 
tered price-maintenance legislation. 
It was said that these organizations 
had induced the Federal Trade 
Commission to pave the way for 
price-fixing legislation during the 
next session of Congress. 
However, when these rumors 
were mentioned to Commissioner 
\. F. Myers, who is responsible 
for the investigation, he emphati- 
cally denied that any trade organi- 
zation had anything whatever to 
do with the proposition. He said 
that the subject had interested him 
for many years, that there had 
been conflicting court decisions on 
resale price maintenance, and that 
the condition plainly showed a need 
for facts on which to base intelli- 
gent opinions. The sole purpose 
of the investigation, he added, is 
to benefit trade and industry and 
to furnish a guide for Congress in 
future legislation on price-fixing, 
distribution and related subjects. 


The official announcement of the 
investigation states that the Com- 
mission is acting entirely on its 
own initiative, and will seek to 
learn the facts regarding the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
resale price maintenance to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _ retail- 
ers; costs, margins and profits of 
manufacturers and distributors and 
prices to consumers; causes and 
motives for price-cutting by dis- 
tributors; and the relation of re- 
tail price maintenance to the mul- 
tiplication of distributors. The 
announcement also states that re- 


sale price-fixing is being widely 
discussed today throughout trade 
and industry, and outlines the 
problem in this way: 

“Resale price-fixing presents 
probably the most perplexing 
question before the Federal Trade 
Commission and the trade and in- 
dustrial associations today. Con- 
flicting decisions have been handed 
down by the courts. Among com- 
mercial leaders there is a sharp 
division of opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which prices can and should 
be regulated. It is expected by the 
Federal Trade Commission that 
this investigation will go a long 
way toward clearing up these diff- 
culties, as this will be the first 
really comprehensive investigation 
of the subject undertaken.” 

There appears to be no doubt 
that Mr. Myers is responsible for 
an investigation which will prove 
to be a valuable and constructive 
piece of work. The resolution he 
framed, and which was adopted in 
its entirety by the Commission, is 
as follows: 


Whereas several bills provided for 
resale price maintenance have been in- 
troduced in Congress since 1920 includ- 
ing the Merritt bill, Kelly bill, Wyant 
bill and the Williams bill; and 

Whereas in 1916 on a referendum of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States about 74.4 per cent of 
the votes cast were in favor of legis- 
lation permitting resale price mainte- 
nance; and 

Whereas in 1926 on a similar ref- 
erendum about 54 per cent of the 
votes were in favor; and 

Whereas this Commission many 
years ago recommended that Congress 
enact legislation permitting resale price 
maintenance under certain conditions 
of Government control; and 

Whereas it seems probable that agi- 
tation for some legislation of this char- 
acter will continue; and 

Whereas there has been no thorough 
and comprehensive investigation of the 
economic advantages and disadvantages 
of such legislation; Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Chief Economist 
of the Commission be directed to in- 
quire into the question of the main- 
tenance of manufacturers’ resale prices, 
both wholesale and retail, and to re- 
port to the Commission: 
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1. The advantages and disadvantages 
of resale price maintenance, (a) to 
competing manufacturers employing it 
and to other competing manufacturers, 
(b) to competing -wholesalers and re- 
tailers employing it and to other com- 
peting wholesalers and retailers, (c) to 
the ultimate purchasers. 

The costs, profits and margins of 
manufacturers and distributors and the 
prices to cOnsumers on competing price 
maintained and non-price maintained 
goods, and particularly the relation of 
advertising expenses to such costs, 
profits, margins and prices. 

3. The causes and motives for 
price-cutting by distributors, (a) in 
general, (b) below the total cost of 
the distributor, (c) below the purchase 
price paid by the distributor of goods; 
the justification for such price-cutting, 
if any; the effect of price-cutting on 
manufacturers, distributors and con- 
sumers particularly with reference to, 
(a) how far, if at all, price-cutting 
increases volume of business for a dis- 
tributor and offsets the decreased profit 
per unit, (b) how far, if at all, price- 
cutting has eliminated manufacturers 
and distributors from business, {c) the 
effect of price-cutting by distributors on 
the prices, profits, and margins of 
manufacturers. : 

4. The relation of resale_ price 
maintenance, if any, to the multiplica- 
tion of distributors and, if such effect 
is found, the relation of this multipli- 
cation to the cost of marketing. 

5. Any other facts pertinent for the 
consideration of Congress with refer- 
ence to legislation on this subject. | 

The character of the legislation 


if any, which should be recommende 
by the Commission. 


When the Chief Economist of 


the Commission, Dr. Francis 
Walker, was questioned regarding 
the methods to be used in securing 
the facts and information covered 
by the resolution, he replied that 
the proposition had been so recently 
thrust upon him that he had not 
had time to determine ways and 
means. However, he assured the 
writer that the investigation will 
have the attention of his organiza- 
tion, and that, as soon as possible, 
both the methods to be employed 
and the probable time of the issu- 
ance of the report will be an- 
nounced. 


W. H. McLauthin Leaves 
Walter Baker & Company 


Wallace H. McLauthin, for more 
than thirty years advertising manager 
of Walter Baker & Company, Ltd., 
Boston, Baker’s cocoa and chocolate, 
has resigned. His retirement was made 
the occasion of a farewell dinner in 
his honor which was attended by his 
associates and a number of advertising 


men. 
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E. A. Parks Advanced -by 
Meredith Publications 


E. A. Parks has been apoeinted ad. 

vertising sales manager o Successful 
eFarming, by the Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
C. A. Baumgart. Mr. Parks was for. 
merly manager of the bureau of mar. 
ket analysis of the Meredith Publica. 
tions. 

Jean Carroll, dean of the College of 
Commerce and Finance of Drake Uni. 
versity, Des Moines, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Parks. 


H. M. Hitchcock with 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Harry Merrill Hitchcock has resigned 
as publicity manager of The Union 
Gas & Electric Company, of Cincin- 
nati, to join the editorial staff of The 
Printers’ Inx Publications, New York. 

He was formerly with the New 
York World and, at one time, he was 
a member of the financial news staff of 
the New York 7 


H. G. Keble Joins Schick 
Repeating Razor 


H. G. Keble, formerly in the sales 
promotion department of the Gold Dust 
Corporation and, later, advertising 
manager of the American Molasses 
Company, both of New York, has 
joined the Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
the Schick repeating razor, in a sales 
and advertising capacity. 


Shields & Colcord Becomes 
Shields & Vanden 


Shields & Colcord, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has changed its 
name to Shields & Vanden, Inc. George 

Vanden has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the agency. 

Nannette, Inc., Chicago, manufac 
turer of toilet preparations, has ap- 
pointed this agency to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


A. B. Cargill Buys California 


Newspaper 

A. B. Cargill has resigned from the 
San Francisco Chronicle to take active 
charge of the Burlingame, Calif., Ad- 
vance-Star, which he has purchased 
from Sam D. Merk. Mr. Cargill was 
at one time general manager of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, later becoming 
business manager of the Omaha News. 


Perry Githens Joins “Life 

Perry Githens, recently promotion 
manager of Harper's azar, New 
York, has resigned to become associate 
editor of Life. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Mosse, Inc., New 
York, and was, at one time, with 
Artemas Ward, inc., New York. 
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pay a 50% higher price for a certain 
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In Chicago’s evening paper field the 
ornia Evening American is the PREFERRED 


newspaper. 


The preference is expressed every day 
in dollars and cents. 





Four Pittsburgh Papers Merged as 
Two under New Ownerships 


Purchases by Hearst and Paul Block Effect Changes of Importance to 
Advertisers 


HE number of Pittsburgh 
newspapers has been reduced 
from five to three following the 
entrance into that field of William 
Randolph Hearst and Paul Block. 
Through purchases and consolida- 
tions by these interests there are 
now published one morning and 
two evening newspapers, with two 
of them issuing Sunday editions. 
Involved in the transfer of prop- 
erties were the Gazette-Times and 
the Chronicle-Telegraph, purchased 
by Mr. Hearst, and the Post and 
the Sun, purchased by Mr. Block. 
Mr. Hearst sold the Gasette- 
Times, morning newspaper, to Mr. 
Block, who has consolidated it 
with the Post as the Post-Gazette, 
thereby merging both papers in the 
morning field. 


In turn, the Sun was sold by 
Mr. Block to Mr. Hearst, who has 
effected a combination in the eve- 
ning field by merging this paper 


with the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
which has become the Sun-Tele- 
graph. Henceforth there will be 
only two Sunday newspapers, the 
Post-Gazette and the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

The Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, is published evenings 
and Sundays and, together with 
the Sun-Telegraph and the Post- 
Gazette, makes up the three papers 
now published in Pittsburgh. 

The Gaszette-Times and_ the 
Chronicle-Telegraph had been con- 
trolled by directing interests repre- 
sented by George S. Oliver for the 
last quarter of a century. The 
Gasette-Times, established in 1786, 
is now in its 142nd year. The 
Chronicle-Telegraph dates back to 
1841 and the Post 1842, while the 
Sun was founded in 1906. 

Sale of the Sun and Post was 
made by A. E. Braun, Pittsburgh 
banker, who had been president of 
the publishing company. 

Consolidations such as those just 
executed by himself and Mr. 
Hearst, according to Paul Block, 


may be anticipated as a future 
trend in other cities. “Every one 
acquainted with Pittsburgh has 
known it was overcrowded with 
newspapers. Not so long ago, 
when the Morning Dispatch and 
the Evening Leader were still in 
the field, Pittsburgh boasted of 
three morning papers and four eve- 
ning papers and four Sunday 
papers,” Mr. Block stated. 

Referring to the mergers just 
completed, he continued: “This 
means Pittsburgh will now have 
one morning newspaper, two eve- 
ning newspapers and two Sunday 
newspapers. This is economically 
sound for the people of Pittsburgh 
and for advertisers as well. 

“There are many other cities in 
which too many papers are pub- 
lished. I believe, eventually, the 
publishers will get together in 
those cities and accomplish what 
has just been done in Pittsburgh.” 

In acquiring the Post-Gazette, 
Mr. Block adds another unit to his 
list of newspaper interests which 
now include the Toledo Blade, 
Newark, N. J., Star Eagle, Lan- 
caster, Pa, New Era and the 
Duluth Herald. 

Pittsburgh marks the seventeenth 
city which is now represented in 
the Hearst group. The other cities 
and the papers published there are: 
New York, American, Evening 
Journal and Mirror; Albany, 
Times-Union; Syracuse, Journal 
and Sunday American; Rochester, 
Journal and Sunday American; 
Boston, Advertiser and American; 

Washington, Herald and Times; 
Detroit, Times; Baltimore, Amer- 
ican and News; Atlanta, Georgian 
and Sunday American; Chicago, 
Herald and Examiner, and Amer- 
ican; Milwaukee, Wisconsin News; 
Los Angeles, Examiner and 
Herald; San Francisco, Examiner 
and Call ; 

Oakland, Calif., Post Enquirer; 
Seattle, Post-Intelligencer, and 
San Antonio, Light. 
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y one 
has . 
wt Women’s Wear and Magazines 
. and . e © 
i» f and other National Classifications 
day ° ° 
“" |Herald-Traveler is First 
just 
have 
= IN FACT, every classification, both 
urgh class and mass, contributes its share 
7" to the imposing total of 6,232,647 lines 
~ of display advertising carried by the 
a. Herald—a larger total than that car- 
gh.” ried by any other Boston newspaper 
rec during the first six months of 1927. 
_ It is probable that this diversifica- 
an- tion of lineage is attributable to the 


he 
» fact that this newspaper alone covers 
ar one group—and that the more im- 


| in 


- portant—of Boston’s market. Not a 
ing group separated from the other by 
me mass or class, but rather by environ- 
ter, ment, reading habits and beliefs. 
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« | BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








nd 
ler Advertising Deprenenenie 8 For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all 
rs 914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Il. B dail 
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Make Sure of 


Baltimore has a reputation as a hos- 
pitable city—a reputation honestly 
earned. 


But Baltimore naturally reserves its 
most cordial welcome to the adver- 
tiser introduced under proper aus- 
pices. 


“‘Proper auspices” has only one trans- 
lation—the Sunpapers. When you 
enter Baltimore in the company of 
the Sunpapers, you will be received 
at all the most desirable homes. For 
the Sunpapers are invited—Morn- 
ing, Evening and Sunday—to those 
homes you are’: most anxious to see 
your product enter. 


The Sunpapers are not casual guests 
—occasionally brought in from the 
street. They are regular visitors— 
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Your Welcome 


eagerly awaited,~ cordially greeted, 
weekdays and Sundays — brought 
straight to the front-door by Sun 
Carriers. 


If you want to enjoy Baltimore hos- 
pitality at its best—let the Sun- 
papers introduce you! 





Average Net Paid Corctiaion for Month 
of July, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 248,765 
Sunday - - - 195,542 


Gain of 5,454 Daily and 7,809 Sunday 
Over July, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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CHANGING YEARS 


“ | 1927 








Since 1920 Detroit’s 
leading department 
stores have nearly 
doubled their floor 
space—they have 
doubled the volume of 


business—all because 
700,000 people moved 
into Detroit since 1920— 
These 700,000 had a 
newspaper preference— 
1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ...205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 





*Evening Except Saturday 











Side-Line Salesmen in the Industrial 


Field 


Many Concerns, Selling to Industr 


line Men i 


, Are Dependent upon These Side- 
Smaller Cities 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


we has become of the side- 
line salesman? Are there as 

today as there were ten 
If so, what type of 
companies in the industrial field 
are still using them and what 
market conditions in the industrial 
field make the side-line salesman 
more valuable than he has proved 
to be in the general field? 

He still exists—and in as great 
numbers as ever before. The rea- 
son for our not remembering him 
so well is because he has forti- 
fied himself behind one of several 
new titles. Instead of side-line 
salesmen, today we have Specialty 
Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Repre- 


many 
years ago? 


sentatives, various types of “Engi- 


neers” and no small number of 
“Vice-presidents.” But he is still 
with us and many manufacturers 
of industrial products are grateful 
for his presence. 

Any manufacturer of an indus- 
trial specialty selling at a price 
ranging from $35 to $500, in order 
to secure complete distribution 
must depend in no small measure 
on the side-line salesman. This 
manufacturer may have’a line of 
equipment complete enough in it- 
self to support a man in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco and 
Philadelphia, but when it comes 
to Toledo, Des Moines, Cincin- 
nati and Nashville, he is decid- 
edly up against it. That’s where 
the side-line salesman comes to 
the rescue. 

he writer’s eight years’ indus- 
trial selling experience has been 
devoted entirely to these side-line 
men—manufacturers’ representa- 
tives who handle three, four, five 
and even six other accounts. In 
these eight years I have met most 
of the boys devoting their time 
to selling industrial specialties— 
and in practically every instance 
found them all capable salesmen 


represent 


who are making more money as 
side-line men than they could 
hope to on straight salary, de- 
voting their entire time to one 
product or to one line. 

I am fully aware that some of 
those reading these lines will say 
“Apple Sauce,” and let it go at 
that. But if you do, it is be- 
cause you do not know your “gro- 
ceries.” Anyone having a prod- 
uct that can be termed a specialty, 
definitely can do a better selling 
job through the part-time man 
than otherwise. This is obvious 
—as I will endeavor to indicate. 

Take the case of the Barrett- 
Cravens Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturing lift-trucks,  lift-truck 
platforms, portable elevators and 
barrel trucks. All these de- 
vices are specialties and no man 
could ever hope to _ support 
himself selling them in Jackson, 
Miss., Phoenix, Ariz., Houston, 
Texas, or Canton, Ohio. Yet, 
there is business to be had in 
these points, and unfortunately, 
as effective as periodical and di- 
rect-mail advertising can be, it 
will not bring in all the orders. 
Someone must call on these pros- 
pects—demonstrate by model and 
orally the dire need existing. This 
someone may have to call back 
once, twice and perhaps three 
times before the order is ob- 
tained—and maybe he won’t get 
it then. Certainly the home office 
cannot afford to send a man to 
these various cities to make these 
calls. Who then can do it? The 
answer is, the side-line salesman. 

You see, this salesman is repre- 
senting other concerns in this ter- 
ritory and the sum total of his 
earnings from the four or five 
accounts makes it a very nice prop- 
osition for him. The absence of 
only one of his accounts may 
the difference between 
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success and failure—a decent liv- 
ing wage or privation. 

In a sparsely settled industrial 
center like Dallas the side-line 
salesman may require six or eight 
accounts—because prospects are 
few and far between, and he must 
be in a position to take care of 
as much of their total require- 
ments as possible. In Pittsburgh 
two accounts may suffice—because 
here we have a large number of 
prospects and it is to our advan- 
tage to specialize on only two or 
three items. In Chicago or New 
York the side-line salesman for- 
gets about the side lines and con- 
centrates on one account—in fact, 
the larger cities may have three 
or four men concentrating on the 
one account. 


SIDE-LINE MEN NEED HELP 


To those concerns unsuccessful 
in their venture with the side- 
line salesman let me say this: It 
is your own fault. Why? Be- 
cause you haven’t cultivated these 
men—haven’t taken them under 
your wing, trained them properly 
and in general—given them your 
attention. These men are human 
—they need your help—the result 
of your experience, and will give 
you returns directly in proportion 
to the time you put on them. 

Again let’s take the case of the 
Barrett-Cravens Company. Its 
volume never amounted to much 
until it started systematically to 
visit and work with its part- 
time men. These men showed no 
particular interest in the company’s 
equipment until they learned its 
breadth of application, its construc- 
tion, and then tasted of the co- 
operation that the home office was 
prepared to give them. 

We took each of these men and 
discussed with them their other 
accounts. Those that were not 
kindred to their general line were 
thrown out. Steps were then taken 
by our company to get them other 
accounts—accounts that were kin- 
dred—accounts that would take 
them to the same general types 
of companies—thus increasing their 
effectiveness for all the companies 
these men represented. In other 
words, we planned their sales set- 
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up, weeded out non-kindred and 
poor-paying accounts and secu red 
the necessary accounts to bring 
their earning power up to the de- 
sired volume. 

In addition, each: month we 
write to twelve manufacturers of 
industrial specialties kindred to 
ours and ask that they inform us 
the names of the cities wherein 
they desire representation. We 
then compile this information and 
send it out in a letter to our 
men—listing for them the accounts 
open in their territory and which 
they may secure by writing direct. 

To be sure, this is an expense 
to us—but it pays big dividends 
because the man possessing suff- 
cient paying accounts can stay in 
business even during depressions 
and thus remain a producer for 
us. 

Side-line salesmen are special- 
izing. They realize the value of 
side lines of a kindred nature. 
Years of experience has taught 
them the economical need of con- 
centrating on one class of buyers. 
Seldom do we hear of the gro- 
cery salesman selling a line of 
hats—although a few still exist. 
For example, the writer has under 
his charge two specialty men who 
handle accounts not related. The 
Michigan man in addition to his 
line of material handling equip- 
ment, carries a short line of furni- 
ture. He is doing well with both. 
In Iowa our man has been abie 
to handle material-handling equ.» 
ment together with a well-known 
doctor book—certainly no relation 
here—merely the versatility of the 
salesman. As stated, these men 
are exceptions and to such an ex- 
tent that salesmen should not try 
to duplicate their success, but in- 
stead stick to the selling of re- 
lated products. 

Side-line salesmen are an eco- 
nomic need for many manufac- 
turers of industrial products. So 
much so, that it behooves manu- 
facturers of kindred products to 
get together and endeavor to weld 
their respective sales forces into 
a common one. Barrett-Cravens 
has already taken the initiative in 
this, and the surprising thing is 
to witness the eagerness with 
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which other manufacturers accept 
the invitation to become a part 
of this co-operative move. 

In conclusion let us emphasize 
this point. Most side-line sales- 
men today are specialists in their 
respective lines—they have to be 
if they wish to exist. Therefore 
cultivate them; some day they may 
become a very necessary part of 
your selling scheme. 


When 
Should a Female Be 
“Missed” ? 


Unitep States Rusper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Whenever some aphoristic business 
man frames that old one “It’s the little 
things that count” this question arises 
in our minds. Suppose we have on our 
mailing list an Iva Smith, Jordan, 
Indiana, to whom we are addressing a 
filled-in letter. We don’t know the lady 
personally. The question cothes up, 
“Are wwe to address her as “Miss,” 
“Mrs.” or simply Iva Smith and shall 
the salutation contain the prefix or shall 
we simply head it “Dear Madam?” 
“Madam,” of course, implies marriage, 
but not so definitely as the prefix “Mrs.” 

Perhaps this feature is of no par- 
ticular importance, but it would seem 
to us that in the majority of cases the 
value of the letter might be lost simply 
because of an injudicious salutation. 

Unitep States Rusper ComMPANY 


ES, indeed, if Iva were a burly, 
bearded male, like one Iva we 
once knew who caught lobsters on 
- the coast of Maine, he would be 
annoyed if he were called Miss, 
Madam, or Mrs. And stranger 
things have happened when letters 
are sent out to large mailing lists. 
There was a little boy who had 
grown up into a great fat man, 
still carried on a list as Master and 
invited to attend a child’s per- 
formance at the movies. Irate 
subscribers, some of them white 
bearded grandfathers of large 
broods of little children, have in 
the past written us sarcastically 
when, by some clerical slip, they 
were addressed as “Miss.” 
Assuming that Iva is really of 
feminine gender, there is the same 
difficulty about salutations. If she 
has four strapping kids she is at 
least amused when called Miss. 
Some bachelor girls have been 
known to snort with rage when 
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called Mrs. A _ salutation like 
“Dear Iva Smith” sounds far too 
chummy. Trick salutations like 
“Dear friend,” “Old thing” or 
“My dear woman” while fitting 
any state, married, single, or 
widowed for a female, are not 
recommended. Some women don't 
like to have big business concerns 
get too familiar. 

There> seems nothing to it but 
“Iva Smith, Dear Madam :” 

Now Iva, if not married, may 
not dislike the idea. Besides 
Madam doesn’t suggest the mar- 
ried state to every female. Iva 
will be less angry than if she is 
called Mrs., and if married or a 
widow she won’t object. 

So madam it is, as many letter 
experts agree, on lists of females, 
until some new word is invented to 
fill a crying need.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Death of Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, founder and head of the 
Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
paper box manufacturer, died at West 
hampton Beach, N. Y., on August 1 
He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1839. 

At the age of fourteen he came to this 
country and found employment in a 
dress goods shop, and afterwards with a 
builder. After serving in the Civil War, 
he started the present company at New 
York. This was in 1864. 

Mr. Gair is survived by his widow, 
two sons, Robert, Jr., and George W., 
and four daughters. 


Septic Tank Account for 
Remington Agency 


Chemical Toilet Corporation, 
+ manufacturer of San- 
laced its ad- 


The 
Syracuse, N. 
Equip septic tanks, has 
vertising account with the P. Reming 
ton Rigg Agency, Inc., of Buffalo 
He. Me anne and business papers 


will be 


Joins Julian M. White 
Manufacturing Company 
The Julian M. White Manufacturing 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa, radio power 
units, has appointed Nick Patti as di- 
rector of sales. He was formerly with 
the Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, 
New York. 


McCrory Stores Net Profit 


Increases 
os net profit of the McCrory Stores 
Cogpesetinn for the first six months of 
1927 was $944,118, —, charges. This 


compares with a net oe t of $767,175 
for the same period of 1926. 
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The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
will presently issue several 
important editorial announce- 
ments that will reflect still fur- 
ther the consistent building of a 
great magazine. 


AO DDTITATTO OC? ATL Loom A ana 


Aué 


C\ -—=™~ 
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Tue HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
is a source of daily astonishment 
to those who have observed its 
progress. Its size, 1,650,000 
national circulation, and scope 
have been generally known. But 
its real power is now being 
tangibly revealed to its ever-grow- 
ing list of national advertisers. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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«= Continuous Orders 
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N the March, 1925, issue of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE, there appeared a color page advertisement 
entitled, “Hooking Up the Scrapbag.”’ Illustrations 
of hooked rugs and mats were shown, and a booklet 
was offered for sale at 25 cents, patterns at 20 cents 
each. This advertisement is still bringing orders! 


The first year (1925) produced several thousand sales. 
The sales in 1926 were 2214 per cent of the first 
year’s, and now, in the third year, orders are still 
coming in every month. 


Such prolonged reader interest can mean only one 
thing: THE FARMER’S WIFE is read, treasured, 
and reread by the farm women who receive it each 
month. In 800,000 farm homes throughout the coun- 
try, THE FARMER’S WIFE is considered indis- 
pensable. 


Advertisers who are making an effort to enlarge their 
sales volume are finding THE FARMER’S WIFE 
readers unusually responsive. One reason for this is 
the absolute suitability of this splendid magazine to its 
field. THE FARMER’S WIFE is the only magazine 
in America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS \WiFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Why Is a Guarantee? 


It Is Something That Pays the Maker, If He Believes in It and Does Not 
Quibble in Making Refunds 


By Kennith Hawkins 


General Sales Manager, G. B. Lewis Company (Honey Producers’ Supplies) 


Most guarantees are not worth 
the paper they are written 


on. 

Mostly the firm making them 
has not given sufficient thought to 
what it will do when forced 
under possibly unreasonable cir- 
cumstances to act upon a cus- 
tomer’s suggestion that he wants 
to return goods under the guar- 
antee. 

In the issue of July 14 in an- 
swer to the Gordon Motor Crib 
Company, it was suggested that it 
is not mecessary or perhaps ad- 
visable to guarantee return post- 
age. It was even intimated that 
such an offer might convey the 
thought that there might be some- 
thing wrong with the goods. 

I want to take the sharpest pos- 
sible issue with this statement. 
Our sales are 97 per cent by mail, 
either direct from our own ware- 
houses or those of our dealers, and 
175,000 persons receive our annual 
catalog at times. A feature of our 
sales policy since 1874 has been 
the following guarantee: 

“Every article made by Lewis is 
absolutely guaranteed to be satis- 
factory in every respect. You 
shall be the sole judge of worth. 
If any article does not satisfy you 
upon receipt, return it at once and 
we will return your purchase 
money and any transportation 
paid.” 

Please read that guarantee again. 

No if’s or and’s. If the cus- 
tomer does not like the color of 
the carton in which the article 
reaches him, even though the 
article is O. K., he may return it 
under our guarantee. So may he 
return it if bought from an auth- 
orized dealer. If the dealer hesi- 
tates at all we go “bang” right 
over his head, make the refund, 
and charge it to money well spent 
for good-will. 

Now, would you say there was 
any reason for a prospect reading 


that guarantee on our catalog to 
wonder if there must be some- 
thing wrong with the goods? Not 
on your life! Our sales are to the 
farm trade which is habitually 
suspicious of guarantees. I wish 
I could also submit the guarantees 
of our principal competitors, and 
there are 142 of them in this coun- 
try making honey producers’ sup- 
plies, who at times advertise. Our 
guarantee stands out and is in- 
tended to. We hope our competi- 
tors copy it. 

Imagine my own satisfaction in 
writing to a prospect who com- 
plains that he is not satisfied with 
a competitor’s goods but thinks 
ours«are too high-priced. I can 
tell him: “Let me send you a 
sample beehive prepaid. Examine 
it and if it’s not made better and 
of better materials than you ever 
saw before, return it collect. If 
you find I am telling the truth, 
keep it and pay for it. I'll guar- 
antee that every one you ever buy 
that bears our ‘Beware where you 
buy your Beeware’ trade-mark will 
be as good as this or you may re- 
turn it under our guarantee en- 
closed.” See anything about that 
to bring about suspicion? 


ALL COMPLAINTS GO TO HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Furthermore, every complaint 
received by any dealer is referred 
to me and I get good co-operation. 
When a dealer writes and tells me 
what he had to take back, why, 
and how much it cost, he gets by 
return mail our check for his ex- 
pense without question. Further- 
more, every complaint received at 
any of our own offices is referred 
to me, with our own office man- 
agers empowered to act upon it 
beforehand as they think best and 
if I don’t think they did enough 
when the complaint reaches me, I 
go them one better. The boss I 
have believes in making good on a 
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guarantee to the most unreason- 
able customer, so why. shouldn't 
we welcome complaints? 

Suppose a most unreasonable 
customer kicks about some of our 
product he has received, yet we go 
him one better than he deserves 
without telling him so, what is the 
result? If he is allowed to re- 
turn the goods, get all of his 
money and transportation charges 
back, is he going to think our 


guarantee is made because we be- 


lieve it casts any suspicion upon 
our goods? Not on your life! 
Of course, there are a few crooks 
and others who would not be satis- 
fied if you gave them the whole 
factory. However, they are easily 
spotted and I always wonder when 
one of them has been treated 
mighty white under our guarantee, 
if he really thinks he got some- 
thing for nothing as much as he 


feels ashamed of himself for 
being a crank. 

I could show you letters of 
apology from customers who 


wrote us complaints that fairly 
scorched the paper. In advisable 
cases we spend $200 or $300 in 
traveling expenses to prove that 
our guarantee does stand for some- 
thing definite and inculcates faith 
in us, not suspicion. 


New Accounts for Chambers 


Agency 

The Gordon Motor Crib Company 
Portchester, N. Y., manufacturer o 
cribs for automobiles, ag. specinted the 
New York office of he Chambers 
Agency, Inc., to direct Th advertising 
account. Magazines are being used. 

The Wescalder Preservers, Beaumont, 
Tex., fig packers, has placed its account 
with the New Orleans office of this 
agency. 


Manternach Agency Has 


Williams Soap Account 

The J. B. Williams Company, Glaston- 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of shaving 
and toilet soaps and toilet preparations, 
has appointed The Manternach Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
— September 1. Magazines will 
be 





Auburn Motor Income Gains 
The net income, after charges, for the 
Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, 
Ind., was $865,869. for the six months 
ended May 31, 1927. Th is compares 
with $560,848 for the corresponding 
period of 1926. 
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Charity Advertising Solicitors, 


Beware! 
Gorton-Pew Fisueries Co., Lip. 
Gioucester, Mass., Jury 25, 1927, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I shou'd like very much to shake 
hands with the “Advertising Manager” 
who wrote the art cle, “I Swat Ch: arity 
Advertising and Save Some Money” in 
the July 21 issue of Printers’ Inx 
Kindly tell him there’s one who agrees 
with him one hundred per cent. 

The article is good and to the point. 
Such a frank ~ ysis should be heipful 
to some of us. It made such a hit with 
me that I am merely waiting to take 
“a swat” at the next one of those pests 
that shows up. 

Please pass this message to him with 
my compliments. 

Tuos. J. Grace, 
Sales Manager. 





Einson-Freeman Wins Verdict 


on Patent Infringement 

In a_verdict recently handed down 
in the United States District Court by 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, the basic 
patents on the “double-tier” counter 
display container invented by _ the 
Einson-Freeman Company, New York, 
were fully upheld. 

he decision — not only the 
Einson-Freeman Company but all of its 
clients to whom exclusive rights to this 
container were granted. 





L. L. Gerstenberger, Treasurer, 
W. W. Winship & Sons 


L. L. Gerstenberger, service manager 
with Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., ad- 
vertisin agency, has been made trea- 
surer of W. W. Winship & Sons, ward 
robe trunk manufacturers, also of 
be He was formerly with Donovan 

& grmstrong, Philadelphia, and Fuller 

& Smith, Cleveland. 





J. A. Brewer with Cuneo 
Press 


James A. Brewer, for the last seven 
ng with the Seaman Paper Company, 

ew York, has joined the Cuneo Press, 
Inc., Chicago. e will make his head- 
quarters at the new office which has 
been opened at New York. 





Death of James Artman 


jane Artman, formerly of Ph la 
delphia and one of the founders of the 

Chilton Company, publishers, which is 
now the Chilton Class Journal ame = 
of that city, died at 


Ocean City, N 
on July 26. 


He was sixty years of t. 


Appoints Kelly-Smith Company 


The Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 
has appointed the Kelly-Smith Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as 1a- 
tional advertising representative, efiec- 
tive September f 
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Such Steady Growth 


Indicates Sound Prosperity 


os 1920 the number 
of telephones in Jack- 
sonville has increased 74 
percent, the water meters 
in use have increased 72 
percent, and the users 
of electric service have 
doubled in number. 


Such a large gain in a 
six-year period is a reliable 
and striking index to the 
sound, healthy prosperity 
of this city. 


Jacksonville, the largest 


city and chief distributing 
center of Florida, is a sub- 
stantial community with a 
year ’round income. 


This prosperous city and 
the rich trade territory 
surrounding it offer an 
attractive market for nearly 
all kinds of products, and 
this market can be effec- 
tively and economically 
reached through adver- 
tising in Florida’s largest 
newspaper — 


The Hlorida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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938 Concerns 
Subscribe to Furniture 
Rules of Ethics 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


B* the first of July, 938 concerns 
had subscribed to the rules 
governing the description of fur- 
niture that had been adopted at 
trade practice conferences of the 
industry, according to a report is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission last week. The announce- 
ment also states that, to date, only 
sixty-eight concerns have refused 
to subscribe to the rules, and that 
they have been investigated and are 
being proceeded against by the 
Commission, or are under investi- 
gation at the present time. 

The rules adopted cover the 
means and methods of describing 
furniture in catalogs and all forms 
of advertising. They were sub- 
mitted to and adopted by the first 
conference between representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the retail furniture trade in 
New York City the latter part of 
1925. On January 7, 1926, the 
Commission announced its approval 
of the rules, which are as follows: 





Rules for the Designation of Furni- 
ture Woods: 

I. Furniture in which exposed _sur- 
faces are of one w shall be desig- 
nated by the name of the wood. 

Il. urniture in which the exposed 
surfaces are of more than one kind of 
wood shall be designated by the names 
of the principal woods used. 


In addition to these general rules, 
both the conference and the Com- 
mission adopted ten separate speci- 
fications to cover their interpreta- 
tions. Among the interpretations 
of the rules it is specified that 
where furniture is cataloged, 
tagged, labeled, advertised or sold 
either by retailers, manufacturers, 
manufacturers’ representatives, job- 
bers or wholesalers, “it shall be in 
accordance with these rules and 
interpretations.” It is also noted 
that the rules need not apply to 
antique furniture. 

In regard to the trade practice 
conference, the Commission an- 
nounced that all furniture manu- 
facturers, dealers and associations 


SEYS WEPICMIVET is 
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would be invited to subscribe to the 
rules, On February 1, 1926, a copy 
of the rules and interpretations was 
sent by the Commission to all 
manufacturers with a request to 
advise the Commission as to their 
position in the matter, with the 
results already mentioned. 

As with the results of all trade 
practice conferences approved by 
the Commission, the rules and in- 
terpretations are being used by 
that organization as a guide to its 
cases in the furniture industry. In 
this regard, the Commission an- 
nounces that testimony with respect 
to the complaints pending against 
some of the Grand Kapids manu- 
facturers is now being taken. 





“Eastern States Building De- 
veloper” Has Advance Issue 


A preliminary issue of the Eastern 

States Building Developer has been 
published at New York by William A, 
Radford and associates, publishers of 
the American Builder. The first regular 
monthly issue of the new publication 
will ow September 1 with a page 
size otf 9 by 12 inches and a type 
page size of 7 by 10 inches. The aim 
of this magazine, according to the pub- 
lishers, will be to fur ish instructive 
articles along all the different phases 
of the subjects necessary to successful 
financing, developing and merchandising 
of property and completed buildings. 
_ Officers of the Eastern States Build- 
ing Developer are as follows: Pres 
ident, William A. Radford; secretary 
and treasurer, Roland D. Radford; vice- 
president, William A. dford, Jr.; 
vice-president and editorial director, 
Bernard L. Johnson; editor and man- 
aging director, Charles G. Peker; ad- 
vertising director, Robert E. Clement 
and advertisine assistant, A. Schoon. 

William A. Radford will be in charge 
of the Western office at Chicago. 


W. C. Henning Joins 
Woodward & Kelly 


William C. Henning, recently West- 
ern manager of the Weaver-Stewart 
Company, representing Wisconsin daily 
newspapers, has joined the Chicago 
office 0: oodward & Kelly, publishers’ 
representatives. Mr. Henning was 
formerly associated with the Chilton 
Class Journal Company and the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 








Joseph Hilton Appoints Frank 


Sawdon 
Frank Sawdon, for four years assis- 
tant advertising manager of the 
Foreman & Clark stores, men’s cloth- 
ing, Chicago, has joined the Joseph 
Hilton Company as advertising manager 
of its chain of men’s clothing stores. 
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For» ard-Looking “ eiewks 


“Nation’s Business is exactly the sort of 
magazine I wish to read. It gives me the 
viewpoint of many forward-looking men.” 

RICHARD F. GRANT, Vice-President, 

M. A. Hanna Company, Cleveland. | 
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Prosperity but no Profits 
by Alexander C. Brown_ 


Vhe Black Shadow oF the 
Skyscraper by Henry H.Curran 


Candy, A Billion Dollar 
Muddle by William Boyd Craig 


{he Next Step to Vax Reduction 
by Representative URGreen 


Aap o Nationts Business, Page 54 


Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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They Can be 


Induced to BUY 


Writes 








(The American Wage Earner is, 
today, for the first time in history, 
the cynosure of all marketing eyes. 
Within the past 12 years his income 
has risen over 240 per cent... . 
Because he comprises 86% of 
America, it is entirely reasonable 
to suppose that his patronage holds 
the balance of power that may 
make or break the commercial 
leaders of Tomorrow. . . . Thirty- 
one of the nation’s leading thinkers 
have written a book about his po- 
tentialities. It is entitled “86% of 
America” and will 


ized to buy Yadios, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines and many 
other expensive household conve- 
niences. American women are now 
almost universally purchasing silk 
hosiery for ordinary use, and it is 
probable that they can in the future 
be induced to buy many other types 
of staple and moderately priced 
luxury goods in much larger quan- 
ties than in the past.” 


An Entirely New Market 


Automobiles, 
cleaners, 


radios, vacuum 
washing machines, silk 
hosiery—once sheer 





be mailed to busi- 


ness men upon fe- Dennison 


received 


luxuries for the 
5,215 


quest. An excerpt 
from Dr. Klein's 
contribution to this 
book is reproduced 
below: ) 

“One of the chief 
features of the 
prosperity which 
has developed dur- 
ing the past five 
years has been the 
high real wages 
of the workers. 
The higher wages 
have naturally pro- 
vided a larger sur- 
plus above necessi- 
ties for most 
families. This sur- 
plus has been used 
to a large extent in 
the purchase of 
automobiles, but 
has also been util- 





dimes from a $900 True 
Story insertion. (These peo- 
ple are seeing Dennison mag- 
azine advertising for the first 
time in their lives!) Some 
other advertisers who are in- 
suring national leadership by 
selling the Wage Earning 
market (86% of America), 
through the ONLY great 
national magazine that taps 
it: Postum Co. Inc., The 
Fleischmann Co., Eastman 

Co., Lever Bros. Co. 
(Lux Flakes & Toilet Form), 
Cellucotton Products Co., R. 
L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil & Glostora), 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Lis- 
terine § Listerine Tooth 
Paste), S. C. Johnson & Son 
(Floor Wax) Aladdin Co. 
(Ready Cut Houses), M Men- 
nen Co., Northam Warren 
Co. (Creme Elcaya & mee 
Spool Cotton Co., L. 
Smith & Corona hen 
Inc., Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
| Mone ee Zonite Products 
Co., B. Goodrich Rubber 
Co. Ueippers). 








middle classes, are 
now bought daily 
by the Wage Earn- 
ers, states Dr. 
Klein, who is prob- 
ably the greatest 
authority on con- 
mercial statistics in 
the United States 
today. 

The market for 
all these products, 
in a great nation 
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JuLius Kein 


Director, Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 


(from “86% of America’’) 


like this, has always been vast, 
even though confined to the middle 
classes, 14% of the population. 

Now, overwhelming opportuni- 
ties are offered to manufacturers in 
the new potentialities of the Wage 
Earning masses, 86% of , America. 

The opportunity may be con- 
veniently grasped . . . the Wage 
Earners have graduated financially, 
but not necessarily intellectually 

. they are still not interested 
in the more sophisticated national 
magazines—edited avowedly for 
the middle classes, where they pile 
up, two, three and four to a home 

. their reading tastes have not 
advanced beyond True Story’s edi- 
torial simplicity. . . . True Story 
is the ONLY great national maga- 
zine they read. True Story is the 
only big national magazine you 
must use to reach them. 

Write for “86% of America,” the 
new book on the potentialities of 
the Wage Earning market. Ad- 
dress True Story, 1922 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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[Soe Ace. for a moment, the Wage 
Earning masses as marketing possi- 
bilities. These families will be found to 
comprise 86% of America! 

It is but natural that more people now 
pay more money for True Story at the 
newsstands than for any other magazine 
in the world. . . True Story’s 
geet I of editorial appeal has made 
it the only great national magaz:ne tap- 
ping 86% of America. Magazine ad- 
vertisers MUST use True Story to sell 
this new market! 


TRS Sto 


The ONLY > yaad 
They Re 
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NTEMPERED 

by any adjec- 
tives the bare fact 
remains that oil 
burner manufactur- 
ers and retailers 
prefer The Detroit 
Free Press on an 
eight to one basis 
among Detroit 
newspapers as the 
correct medium to 
sell laborless heat 
to good homes in 
the Detroit market. 


q 


Not only the edu- 
cational work in oil 
burner sales‘making 
has been entrusted 
to The Free Press, 
butas well,the more 
important business 
of acquiring con- 
tracts, and if one is 
to judge from the 
records made by 


The Mx 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 






Detroit 





those companies 
carrying on consis- 
tent campaigns in 
this newspaper, the 
job is being hand- 
somely handled. 


q 


With only one ex- 
ception, every oil 
burner manufactur- 
er using advertising 
space to sell mer- 
chandise in the 
Detroit market 
during 1926, con- 
centrated their 
appropriations ex- 
aeaoake in The 
Free Press. 


q 


The record of pref- 
erence thus far dur- 
ing 1927 is equally 


impressive. 


t Free Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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If Law Is a Profession, So Is 
Advertising 


An Englishman Rises to Defend Great, Britain’s Plan of Giving 
Advertising a“Professional Status 


By Gilbert Russell 


Author of “Advertisement Writing” and “Nuntius: or Advertising and Its Future” 


I N view of Mr. Wagener’s article 
in your issue of June 30*, it 
may be acceptable to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Incor- 
porated Institute of Practitioners 
in Advertising from the country of 
its origin. It is curious that the 
publicity director of the Baltimore 
Sun should take such a low view 
of advertising. If he doesn’t think 
it has become worthy of profes- 
sional status there are others that 
do take a higher view of it, and 
they should be heard. 

He begins by saying that “when 
advertising came into being it was 
the offspring of business, pure and 
simple.” So was accountancy. Yet 
accountancy is now counted as pro- 
fessional work. And is it any the 


worse for this? Advertising “lived 
and grew as the loyal handmaiden 


of business” he says. What this 
means exactly, would be hard to 
say. But is not the law, in some 
respects, the loyal handmaiden of 
business too? Is it any the less 
a profession on that account? I 
am thinking of commercial law 
and trade-mark law particularly. 
“It still holds true,” he goes on, 
“that advertising is successful to 
the extent that it consecrates itself 
to the making of money,” and he 
calls this unadulterated business. 


Now it would be perfectly easy 
to quote example after example of 
advertising which is not so con- 
secrated. The extensive advertis- 
ing of the British Commercial Gas 
Association is one instance. This 
advertising, aside from its educa- 
tive work in favor of gas as a fuel 
for lighting, heat and power, 
domestic and industrial, has for 


“Don’t Give Advertising a Professional 
Status,” by Clarence Wagener, Printers’ 
Ink, June 30, 1927, page 121. Mr. 
Wagener’s article was a reply to “A 
Professional Status for Advertising,” by 
Albert E, Haase, June 2, 1927, page 1 128. 
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years directed public attention in 
Britain to the advantages of smoke 
abatement and to the creation of 
national wealth which results from 
the recovery of valuable by-prod- 
ucts when coal is converted into 
gas instead of being wasted as 
raw fuel. Similar campaigns are 
those of the National Council for 
the Preservation of Eyesight (the 
opticians’ co-operative campaign), 
the National Society for the 
Preservation of Property (the 
British equivalent of paint and 
varnish “Save the surface and you 
save all”), the National Milk Pub- 
licity Council, the Scottish Woollen 
Trade Mark Association (which 
educates public opinion on the sub- 
ject of distinguishing genuine 
Scotch Tweed from spurious imi- 
tations) and the London Coke 
Committee (which gives free and 
impartial advice on the choice and 
working of coke boilers). These 
campaigns are only indirectly con- 
cerned with money-making; they 
have a very definite educative 
value. 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF PROFESSION 


But supposing that Mr. Wag- 
ener’s assertion is accepted as true, 
what follows? He cites Funk & 
Wagnall’s dictionary for a defini- 
tion of profession. Let reference 
be made to a higher authority; the 
Oxford dictionary is the unques- 
tioned standard of the English 
language. The Concise Edition 
gives: “vocation, calling, especially 
one that involves some branch of 
learning or science, as the learned 
professions (divinity law, medi- 
cine).” The Oxford dictionary is 
more careful than Mr. Wagener 
in thus distinguishing the learned 
professions (which Mr. Wagener 
claims exclusively) from the 
others. 


Never mind, let Mr. Wagener 
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have it his own way. A profes- 
sion he says “suggests an attitude 
toward life not primarily con- 
cerned with the acquisition of 
wordly goods.” And he very curi- 
ously cites medicine for his pur- 
pose. Yet surgeons are paid by 
fees, not by commissions as an ad- 
vertising agent is paid. And it is 
an accepted practice of specialists 
often to charge fees according to 
the capacity of the patient to pay. 
They are not reviled for this. The 
practice is even called public- 
spirited. 

“Who wishes to listen to a 
preacher of the mercenary-minded 
type,” he says. Yet do not min- 
isters constantly (and properly) 
preach from the pulpit in favor of 
charities, appealing for funds? Do 
they lose professional status for so 
doing? Of course not. Do not 
learned counsel fight commercial 
cases in the courts which involve 
the very business life of their 
clients? Do they not engage in 
legal argument to procure damages 
in such cases? Do they lose pro- 
fessional status by such acts? 

“But on the other hand,” Mr. 
Wagener says, “who wishes to em- 
ploy an advertising agency which 
will not devote itself, body, mind, 
and soul, to inducing. the public 
to shell out the coin?” Who in- 
deed? But the public shells out 
not to the advertising agent but 
to his client. The distinction de- 
prives Mr. Wagener’s argument of 
every atom of point. “None of 
the recognized professions is any- 
thing like as intimately related to 
business as is advertising,” he as- 
serts. Then to what is the practice 
of a counsel specializing in com- 
mercial law related? He further 
asserts that the other professions 
are accorded professional status 
through public recognition not 
through internal agitation. Yet 
this is quite untrue of the dental 
profession in Great Britain. It is 
questionable of accountancy and 
even of architecture. 

“Can advertising, a business, be 
made into a profession by drawing 
up a set of rules?” he asks, rhetori- 
cally. But is he acquainted with 
the Standards of Practice formu- 
lated by the Institute in question? 
These seek to debar the soliciting of 
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advertising accounts from fellow 
practitioners. They also seek to pre- 
vent the preparation of speculative 
work, which is, so to speak, the 
passing of advertising examinations 
with lay judges. In this connection, 
may I be permitted to quote from 
a previous work* which refers to 
this very question: “There is every 
justification for saying that as 
soon as a ly of persons is ac- 
corded recognition as performing 
a useful function, it begins to 
realize the need for a standard of 
professional conduct. As recogni- 
tion becomes more general the 
standard of conduct deemed neces- 
sary becomes more disciplinary. 
The medical profession would not 
be conducted on its present high 
plane had the British Medical As- 
sociation not been formed. The 
restraining influence of the Law 
Society in a profession which had 
once a proverbially bad name is 
obvious. The consequences that 
would follow abolishing the rules 
governing the conduct of business 
on the Stock Exchange need no 
elaboration.” 

Money-making may be “the 
nothing else but” of business, but 
how can this argument be cited 
against the advertising agent who 
is paid by commission? It cannot 
be said of a man who works on 
a fixed commission that money- 
making is his principal concern. 
He makes money for his client, ad- 
mittedly, but only thus indirectly 
does he make money for himself, 
as a successful doctor or lawyer 
makes money from the health or 
success of his client. Mr. Wagener 
does not seem to have appreciated 
from Mr. Haase’s masterly sum- 
mary of the Articles of the In- 
stitute of Incorporated Practition- 
ers in Advertising that the Insti- 
tute is open solely to those engaged 
in the agency profession. The 
money grubbing advertising man- 
ager (if Mr. Wagener insists on 
having it so), even the publicity 
director, in which more resound- 
ing title Mr. Wagener glories, is 
debarred from membership. 

What professional man of any 
kind exists who is not “better off 
financially” as the result of devo- 


*“Nuntius: Advertising and Its Fu- 
ture.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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HE NEW YORK TIMES 

does not guarantee results 
to its advertisers, but it does 
assure them that announce- 
ments appearing in its columns 
are placed before the greatest 
group of intelligent discrim- 
inating newspaper readers in 
the world. 


To acquire the 
good-will of such 
purchasers is the’ 
foundation of any 
successful adver- 
tising campaign. 


Che New York Cimes 
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tion to his profession? Even the 
church can hardly be called an ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Wagener’s assertion that 
the desire for professional status 
by advertising agents is the result 
of their being ashamed of their 
calling is only understandable on 
the assumption that they take as 
low a view of advertising as he 
does. He has, or produces, no evi- 
dence. May it not just as easily 
be that advertising agents think so 
highly of their calling that they 
believe professional status should 
be accorded it? The one asser- 
tion is as good as the other. And 
there is evidence in its favor. Is 
it not true’ that the work advertis- 
ing men are doing today does call 
for extensive specialized training? 
Do they not possess knowledge in 
advance of the knowledge of their 
clients? Is it not increasingly true 
to say that the work agents do is 
a separate function in business, 
just as accountancy is a separate 
function and legal pleading is a 
separate function? 

A manufacturer does not offer 
gratuitous interference to lawyers 
conducting a case in the courts be- 
cause he realizes that he is em- 
ploying specialized knowledge and 
talent. Is it not true that a similar 
attitude of mind is beginning to be 
seen in advertising? The conduct 
of an advertising campaign is work 
for men having similarly * spe- 
cialized knowledge and _ talent. 
Their work is best left alone. 
Progressive manufacturers retain- 
ing reputable agents are coming to 
accept this. In other words, the 
manufacturer today has an obvious 
function: To ensure accuracy as 
to facts. So far as the manner of 
presenting those facts is concerned 
manufacturers show an increasing 
willingness to leave this to the 
judgment of the agent. They are, 
indeed, according the agent profes- 
sional status. 


Gilbert Clock Account with 
Street & Finney 


The William L. Gilbert Clock Com- 
pany, Winsted, Conn., manufacturer of 
Gilbert radium dial clocks, has _ ap- 

inted Street & Finney, Inc., New 

ork advertising agency, to dircct its 
advertising account. 
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Another Hint on Handling 
Charity Advertising Solicitors 


GoLFpom 
Curcaco, July 26, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The advertising manager who wrote 
on swatting charity advertising in the 
July 21 issue of Printers’ INK went 
very thoroughly into this problem, but 
I still maintain the best thing I ever 
saw done along this line was the 
method wg ty by a young fellow 
who used to be the Marland Refining 
Company’s advertising manager, Wes 
Nunn. 

When the second-story men or the 
switchmen’s union program, the bar- 
bers’ picnic circulars, and even the 
gentle daughters of uplift came in to 
separate him from a wad of his appro- 
priation, he used to tell them that he 
would be very anxious to do it, but on 
matters of such importance Mr. Mar. 
land took a personal interest and alone 
of all the company was the man who 
would and could take action. 

It worked fine because Mr. Marland 
was usually far from headquarters at 
that moment, due to the demands of 
his far-flung oil operations. Everybody 
left sold on the idea that Marland was 
a wonderful guy and it was just their 
tough luck that he didn’t happen to be 
in town to buy several pages, with the 
usual split of 50-50 between the solici- 
tor and the worthy cause, the solicitor 
ordinarily taking both fifties. 

Hersert GRAFFIs 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Associa- 
tion Elects Officers 


The Associated Outdoor Advertisers 
of Pennsylvania, at its annual conven- 
tion, held last week at Williamsport, 
Pa., re-elected Henry R. Johnston, of 
Reading, as president. E. A. McKee, 
of Rochester, was elected vice-president; 
J. 5 Rees, of Kingston, secre- 
tary; and Max Ludwig, of New Castle, 
treasurer. 

The following were elected directors: 
A. Norrington, Pittsburgh; Harry L. 
Carey and C. A. Wolfe, both of Phila 
delphia; F. R. Holmes, Kane; and 
Tom Nokes, Johnstown. Clearfield was 
selected as next year’s convention city. 


Represents Knoxville “Journal” 
in the South 


Cone, Rothenberg & Noee, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, which has been 
representing the Knoxville, Tenn., Jour- 
nal in the North and West has, in addi- 
tion been appointed its representative in 
the South. Its representation now cov- 
ers the United States and Canada. 


Appoints Buffalo Agency 


The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed by the Porter-Cable Machine 
company, Syracuse, N. Y., to direct the 
advertising of the Kwicksaw and the 
Take-About Sander machine. 
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=« [| America’s Two Largest 
“i Financial Mediums 


in to 


appro are located on opposite sides of the continent, serving 
a on respectively the largest city on the Atlantic coast and 
Mar. the largest city on the Pacific coast. 
alone 
oe The New York Times, during the first six 
rland months of 1927, printed 1,501,044 agate 
& 5 lines of financial advertising. 
ybody The Los Angeles Times, during the same 
pos period, printed 1,033,732 agate lines of 
© be financial advertising. 
h the 
s0lici- The fact that a Los Angeles newspaper, with the excep- 
icitor . . . . 
tion of a single New York publication, exceeds every other 
rIS American newspaper in financial advertising, is striking 
proof of the wealth and purchasing-power of the Los 
Cia- Angeles market. 


Equally significant is the table below showing the Los 
Angeles Times’ swift and steady growth in this class of 
aven- business: 


<x Los Angeles Times’ 


Kee 
" . ° . e @ 
= Growth in Financial Advertising 
] 
-_ lst 6 months 1925 ---- 789,810 agate lines 
~— 1st 6 months 1926 ---- 985,222 agate lines 
— 1st 6 months 1927 - - - - 1,033,732 agate lines 
alty. Advertisers using the Los Angeles Times get the largest 
home-delivered circulation in Southern California. They 
val’ reach the permanent, settled population of the community 
—the people who spend the money, set the fashions, and 
' who absolutely dictate and determine the choice of goods. 
pub- 
been 


“|| Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


_ 285 Madison Ave., New York 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
been Pacific Coast Representative: 
hin< R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


the 


the 742 Market St., San Francisco 3322 White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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850,000 Identified Subscribers 
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42, g40£ Gain 
f 1927 


ond 


It is not well 

to often boast of progress 
but, 

in the face of almost 
country-wide losses 

in national advertising 
—this substantial increase 
is significant. 


NATIONAL LINEAGE IN BIRMINGHAM 
Month of June, 1927 


NEWS AGE-HERALD TOTAL 
(Eve. & Sun.) (Morning) 


308,728 100,954 409,682 
273,378 93,464 366,842 
35,350 7,490 42,840 


The ‘News—morning, evening and Sunday—covers Birmingham at one 
low cost—the lowest cost per unit of results. Write for “The Survey,” a 
complete analysis of the Birmingham market. 


> Che Birmingham News 


The South's Greatest Newspap 
MORNING EVENING SUNBAY 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
J. © HARRIS, Jr. Atlanta 
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#, E Montgomery Ward & 
Company display store, opened 
in Marysville, Kans., about a year 
ago, has been converted into a re- 
tail store and now is functioning 
as such. 

The change from a display to a 
retail store has occurred within the 
last sixty days. Two months ago 
the local management was author- 
ized from Chicago headquarters to 
sell the sample display merchandise 
over the counter when a customer 
desired a given article. This change 
in policy was announced in the two 
Marysville newspapers. A few 
weeks later authorization was given 
to put the store on a retail basis, 
to carry more than a display stock 
of merchandise and actively to 
seek over-the-counter sales. 

After a month of trial the vol- 
ume of business transacted is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent over the 
counter and 50 per cent in the form 
of mail orders made out by cus- 
tomers in the store after an inspec- 
tion of merchandise or from the 
catalog. 

When the store opened it sold 
automobile tires, tubes and acces- 
sories and radio tubes and parts in 
a retail way, carrying a stock of 
this merchandise in the store. All 
other merchandise carried consisted 
of one article of a kind.’ These 
were not sold, but were used sim- 
ply as samples for the customers 
to inspect. Their orders were made 
out on regular blanks and sent to 
the district house at Kansas City 
as individual orders and were there 


filled in the regular way. 
Last December, two or three 
day: before the end of the holiday 


selling season, the Marysville store 
placcd its sample line of toys on 
sale over the counter and disposed 


of them. 
From the time since the store 


Mail-Order “Display” Store Be- 
comes Full-fledged Retailer 


Montzomery Ward’s Marysville, Kans., Store Now Sells All Lines Over 
the Counter—Shoes Only Exception—All Company’s Display 
Stores Now Operating in Similar Manner 


By Ray Yarnell 


Editor, “Capper’s Farmer” 


6S 


was opened customers voiced a 
demand for over-the-counter sell- 
ing. They wanted to come to the 
store, select their merchandise, pay 
for it and take it away with them. 
Often one would remark: “If I 
could take this with me I’d buy 
it, but I don’t want to wait to send 
an order to Kansas City.” 
Executives of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, from Kansas City and 
Chicago, visited the Marysville 
store from time to time and met 
the customers. They heard this. de- 
mand for a retail service. It grew 
in volume and customers became 
more insistent about it. The action 
recently taken is a result of this 
demand. The effort is of an ex- 
perimental nature and executives 
want to find out just how much 
volume of business can be obtained 
in this way. It was stated that 
all the display stores, operated in 
a number of cities in this country, 
are now operating as retail stores. 
In order to go on the new basis 
it was mecessary to change the 
method of carrying stock. Before 
the change only one item of a kind 
was carried. Now the number runs 
from three or four to as many as 
50 of a kind. On large objects, 
such as stoves, washing machines, 
sewing machines, refrigerators, 
bath tubs and the like the minimum 
number applies, while the store car- 
ries forty or fifty wrenches, pliers, 
flashlights and similar articles. 


LARGE ITEMS PUSHED 


The effort of the sales force is 
to move the large items of mer- 
chandise, although the smaller ones 
are not neglected. Tires, washing 
machines, sewing machines, stoves 
and furniture are pushed hardest 
because they run into volume most 
rapidly. 


Every department in the big 
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catalog is represented by merchan- 
dise in the Marysville store. At 
least one item, and usually several 
from the department are stocked in 
quantity and sold at retail. There 
is one exception—shoes. The man- 
agement explains that it would be 
impossible to carry a representative 
stock of shoes without devoting 
most of the space in the store to 
them. So only a sample line, con- 
sisting of one shoe of a style, is 
carried. 

The showing of men’s and wo- 
men’s apparel is very small. Sea- 
sonal merchandise is featured, 
such as campers’ supplies, fishing 
tackle and hammocks. A line of 
rugs and floor covering is stocked 
for sale at retail. 

Greatest volume is derived from 
auto tires and accessories, house- 
hold equipment such as washing 
and sewing machines, and stoves 
and from hardware in general. 

Service, customarily rendered by 
the retail merchant, is not offered. 
The merchandise is guaranteed to 
be satisfactory, but the store em- 
ployees are not permitted to assist 
the purchaser of a tire in putting 
it on the wheel of his car. The 
store will not demonstrate a radio 
or a washing machine outside the 
building. No deliveries are made. 
No credit is given except on items 
which are offered on the partial 
payment plan in the catalog. 

Prices charged over the counter 
are the same as those in the cat- 
alog, except that in each case a 
transportation charge is added. All 
stock is received by the store via 
local freight from Kansas City, 
Mo. The transportation charge on 
a given item is based on the class 
freight rate for that item per 100 
pounds. The shipping weight of 
the article, as given in the catalog, 
is used to determine this charge. 
On a hammock priced at $1.95 the 
transportation charge works out 
at 10 cents. In advertising an 
article the transportation charge is 
not included in the price quoted. 

On the average this charge is 
less than postage on the same 
article because it is carried by 
freight. 

The Marysville store orders 
stock from Kansas City the same 
as any individual would order. The 
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management watches sales care. 
fully and notes the merchandise 
that is in demand. This is stocked 
It is ordered in quantity by catalog 
number. The order is sent to Kan. 
sas City, shipped from there by 
freight and delivery occurs within 
five days, usually, the same time 
required to deliver an order to any 
individual. The merchandise js 
charged to the local store. 

The Marysville store does not 
keep books on its retail business. 
When a sale is made, the sales- 
person makes out a sales slip in 
duplicate the same as in any retail 
store. The duplicate is given to the 
customer. The original is placed on 
the manager’s desk. At the close of 
business these sales slips are sent 
to the Kansas City office where 
they go into the firm’s permanent 
record and are placed to the credit 
of the Marysville store. Cash re- 
ceived by the store is deposited in 
a local bank and the Kansas City 
house draws against it as desired. 


SIX EMPLOYEES IN MARYSVILLE 
STORE 


The Marysville store is operating 
today with two fewer employees 
than when it opened. It now en- 
ploys six persons. The smaller 
force is made possible by the 
greater efficiency of individuals, 
the management states. 

The same building is occupied 
as when the store opened. This is 
a room about 25 feet wide and 
about four or five times as long. 
However the basement has been 
converted into a salesroom and 
storage room. Auto tires and ac- 
cessories are carried in stock there 
and sold over the counter. The 
first floor is devoted to merchan- 
dise from other departments and 
to the office. 

This store has been a most con- 
sistent advertiser in the Marys- 
ville newspapers, of which there 
are two, published once a week. 
Montgomery Ward & Company’s 
store has used quarter-page copy 
in every issue of both papers 
since it opened for business. This 
copy is prepared in Chicago and 
the electros are sent to Marysville. 

While the store distributed cat- 
alogs when it first was opened, it 
does so no longer. The management 
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Delineator 


>Announces 


A New and Important 


Service for its Readers 


Delineator 
ae Department 


NDER the direction of Kenneth N. 

Chambers, a recognized authority 
on schools and camps, Delineator now 
offers personal advice to parents in the 
selection of exactly the right school —or 
camp—for their children. Mr. Chambers 
has been in this work for the past twelve 
years. He himself has visited, not once, 
but many times, every good school 
throughout the country. He is equipped 
to give parents the most expert advice. 


BX 


Tue Buttrerick PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
BuTTerRicK BUILDING 


New York 
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discovered that many duplicate 
catalogs were being given out. All 
catalogs are sent from Kansas 
City, and all direct-by-mail adver- 
tising sent to the Marysville list, 
likewise is mailed from there. 
When the store was opened at least 
one letter, prepared in Kansas City, 
was stuffed and stamped there and 
sent to Marysville, to be mailed. 
This is no longer done. 

So far as store arrangement and 
methods of displaying merchandise 
are concerned, there have been few 
changes and all of them are of 
minor importance. Window dis- 
plays are changed every two weeks 
and the interior display, which is 
devoted to the exploitation of the 
line of merchandise the store par- 
ticularly desires to push, is changed 
once a month. No effort is made to 
seek customers outside the store. 

Marysville merchants are not 
concerned about the change in pol- 
icy of the Montgomery Ward & 
Company store, judging from their 
comments. Most of them feel they 
have not suffered any loss of busi- 
ness because of the opening and 
operation of this store. They say 
it has been instrumental in widen- 
ing the Marysville trade territory. 
It is now reported as extending 
thirty miles in every direction. 
They feel that the store actually 
has brought the town more business. 

There undoubtedly would be re- 
gret should the Marysville store 
be closed. It is now accepted as 
being a part of the business life 
of the community. There is no 
criticism of the newspapers for ac- 
cepting its advertising. Its manager 
has been made welcome both in a 
business and social way. 


G. Allen Reeder, Inc., Adds to 


Staff 

Kenneth O’Mara and Casper F. Spolen 
have joined the staff of G. Allen Reeder, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. Mr. 
O’Mara was formerly advertising man- 
aver of the Hamilton National Bank, 
New York, and Mr. Spolen was produc- 
tion manager of the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, also of New York. 


“Current History” Appoints 
John M. Sweeney Company 


Current History, New York, has ap- 
pointed the John M. Sweeney 
publishers’ representative, Boston, as 
its New England representative. 


omrany, - 
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Piggly Wiggly Campaign Soon 
to Start 


_The Piggly Wiggly Operators’ As». 
ciation has practically complete: th 
raising of a fund for a co-operative ad. 
vertising campaign, which will shortly 
be started. It will be institution: ! anj 
will feature the Piggly Wiggly © ethod 
of grocery merchandising. 

At its annual convention, in October, 
1926, the Piggly Wiggly Operators’ 
Association approved a national adver. 
tising campaign to symbolize the local 
efforts of the various operators. Ap 
advertising committee, headed by J. R. 
Peters, Memphis, Tenn., was chosen to 
draw up plans, the details of which ar 
as follows: 

All Piggly Wiggly operators, of whom 
there are 307 operating over 2,40) 
stores in 824 cities and towns, are re. 
quired to subscribe $7.50 per store per 
month, for a minimum of three years 
Of the 2,400 stores, the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., a subsidiary of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation of Memphis, Tenn., 
operates 504. The Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., is also subscribing its 
$7.50 per store per month along with 
the other operators. The Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation, the holding company, is 
subscribing to the fund, a share equal 
to the dfference between the Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., and the amount 
raised by the independent operators. 

The campaign will appear in maga- 
zines and will be assisted by local adver- 
tising, by the individual operators, in 
newspapers and other mediums. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
as previously reported, is directing the 
advertising of the association. 


F. M. Smith Joins Homer 
McKee Agency 


Francis McGregor Smith, recently 
head of the direct-mail department o! 
the Saturday Night Press, Detroit, has 

ome associated with The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis ad 


- vertising agency, in charge of creative 


production. He was at one time editor 
of the “Cadillac Clearing House,” the 
Cadillac house magazine, and _later 
assistant to the sales manager, of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit. 


C. E. Seitman Returns to New 
York ‘“‘American” 


Charles E. Seitman, formerly with 
the Sterling Advertising Service, New 
York, and with the New York Evening 
Graphic for the last two years, has re- 
turned to the local advertising staff of 
the New York American, with which 
he had been associated. 


Mayonnaise Account for 
Baltimore Agency 


The Gelfand Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, mayonnaise, has 
a its advertising account with The 
oseph Katz Company, advertising 
agency, also of Baltimore. 
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recently HE PACIFIC NORTHWEST The Oregonian leads all 
bit, has with only 2 40% of Portland newspapers in vol- 
Jiome # =the population, uses 25 % ume of electrical goods ad- 
reative of the nation’s electric vertising, just as it leads in 
the ranges. Such an amazing total advertising and in cir- 
ef market for household culation. Its dominance and 
Detroit. electrical appliances influence in the Oregon- 
is anindex of the pro- 7 ian market enable it to 
New gressivenessand pros- =7=1 sell goods for advertisers 
perity of this region. quickly — economically. 
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=| @he Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 104,000 daily, over 154,000 Sunday 
e, has Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN 


. 3 vo New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
PsisiNg 285 MadisonAve. StegerBuilding FreePressBuilding Monadnock Building 
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Portland’s 
Newspaper 
Situation in Brief! 


First Half of 1927 Compared with First 
Half of 1926. { Figures are given in lines } 
JOURNAL* > Second After- Third A fter- 


noon Paper noon Paper 


Gain Loss Gain Loss 
Total Display 264,054 333,480 118,342 917,378 


Loss Loss Loss Loss 
Classified.... 124,362 284,116 28,238 53,368 


Gain Loss Gain Loss 
Total Paid... 133,994 621,628 99,372 955,178 


During the first six months of 1927 there were 1,340,920 lines less 
advertising placed in Portland newspapers than during the first six 
months of 1926. In the face of this tremendous total loss in adver- 
tising linage, The Journal showed this phenominal record of GAINS: 


% Local Display... 140,574 Lines Gain 
National Display 123,480 Lines Gain 
Total Paid ...... 133,944 Lines Gain 


ghee TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


900 Mallers Bidg., Chicago 2: West 45th St., New York 
401 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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(’m a “Neurotic Sales Manager” 


It Is Such Salesmen as 


“A Hardware Salesman” 


That Make Me 


“Jumpy”—Such Men Need a Hard-Boiled Master 


By a Hardware Sales Manager 


\M one of those dreadtul 

ogres “A Hardware Salesman” 
complains of in the July 21 is- 
suc of Printers’ INK, a “neuro- 
tic sales manager.” And what is 
more, I am not ashamed of it. 

I am nervous and jumpy and 
I “ride” my sales force pretty 
hard. They need it—because most 
of them are just such complain- 
ing, lazy individuals as this hard- 
ware salesman. 

I should like to know his name. 
Perhaps he is one of my own 
men, for I am a hardware sales 
manager. If he is one of my men 
and I ever find it out there will 
be a hot time for that boy—per- 
haps a new salesman in his ter- 
ritory. 

There is a trite but true say- 
ing that “the truth hurts.” That 
probably is what is ailing this 
salesman author. He _ evidently 
read an article in his boss’s copy 
of Printers’ INK which pointed 
out and complained about some of 
the irritating things salesmen do. 
And these criticisms struck home 
to our friend. He probably had 
spent Thursday afternoon at the 
ball game, Friday afternoon at 
the movies and Saturday morning 
in bed—and when he read in 
Printers’ INK that the sales man- 
agers are wise to these tricks and 
are seeking for a remedy, he got 
sore. The result: “Neurotic 
Sales Managers.” 

We hear a lot of talk about 
the necessity and advantages of 
the sales manager arising from 
his swivel chair and going out 
into the field so that he can bet- 
ter understand the  salesman’s 
problems. How about bringing in 
some of these salesmen who wail 
about the inside viewpoint and let 
them watch the sales manager for 
a day or two? Then see if they 
want to change jobs. 

That hardware salesman would 
blush with shame if he could see 
how hard and. conscientiously: his 


sales manager works, day in and 
day out. While the salesman has 
his own territory to watch and 
worry about, the sales manager 
has the entire country and he is 
the one who has to answer for 
the mistakes of every salesman. 

The neurotic sales manager is 
jumpy because he is doing his best 
to educate his salesmen out of 
the frame of mind where they 
think that there is just so much 
business to be had and no more. 
The hardware salesman is one. of 
these. He says after a few words 
of sympathy for his boss: “I 
can see that sooner or later there 
may come a time when it will 
be impossible to make the year 
better. than the previous one, at 
least in earnings.” 

He can, can he? Well I'll wager 
his boss can’t. If he can, there 
is something wrong with the com- 
pany and both salesman and sales 
manager better hunt for new jobs. 
A business either goes ahead or 
backward. There can be no neu- 
tral gear. If the salesman can 
see the time not far ahead when 
the company starts going back- 
ward—and that is what he says, 
in effect—then he is not thoroughly 
sold on his company. . No wonder 
his boss is nervous if he has many 
men like this one. 


A “COMPETITION” MIND 


This salesman has the typical 
“competition” mind. Listen to 
this: “And I know when com- 
petition is giving us a merry ride, 
we are inclined to tell ourselves 
if the house would just turn us 
loose we would show them a thing 
or two. But the house seems to 
have other ideas and it is up to 
us to pound right along, down 
the middle of the road, in spite 
of all sorts of things being done 
by competitors.” Then he excuses 
himself with the statement that 
this may be accounted for by the 
“outside viewpoint.”- How long 
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would his company last if it 
changed its policies with every 
change in a competitor’s program? 
A nice mess would be the re- 
sult if the company did not in- 
sist that its salesmen “pound along 
down the middle of the road.” 
If that sales manager can keep 
his sales force on such a path, 
I take my hat off to him. 

“Putting the sales force to work 
seems to be the great panacea for 
many a business house, when busi- 
ness is not what it ought to be.” 
Now isn’t that a terrible accu- 
sation? When business is not 
what it ought to be, nine times 
out of ten the salesmen are to 
blame. And strong arm letters, 
about which our author complains, 
will very often put just the re- 
quired spark of life into the force. 
My own experience has convinced 
me that salesmen do not do their 
best when business is poor. They 
get discouraged and a good strong 
letter from headquarters will very 
often revive them. The revival 
may be in the form of anger— 
“so that sales manager thinks I’m 
loafing, does he? Well I'll show 
him that I can get orders even 
where there ain’t any’—but the 
letter gets results. 

At last we know what sales- 
men do in the evening: They sit 
around holding impromptu inspira- 
tional meetings, giving each other 
a helping hand. Isn’t that just 
too lovely? Let our hardware 
salesman tell about one of these 
tea parties: “No professional sales 
manager, sitting in an office a 
thousand miles away, could have 
put the sincerity and enthusiasm 
into a meeting that I saw brought 
out by three old-time salesmen in 
a hotel in a Colorado town.” That 
ought to give many a sales man- 
ager a hearty laugh. 

I’ve attended some of those hotel 
gatherings and if there is any 
enthusiasm shown it’s over the 
day’s baseball scores. If things 
haven’t been going well, good 
salesmen either try to forget it 
for a while in the movies or go 
up in their rooms and analyze 
the day’s work in order to find 
out just what is wrong. They 
don’t hold pep meetings in the 
lobby. 
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Of course the average salesman 
does ‘not put in his time “invent- 
ing ways and means to cheat his 
house.” I never heard a sales 
manager accuse his entire force 
of being a lot of swindlers. But 
there are dishonest men in every 
line of endeavor—including selling. 
For that reason expense accounts 
must be scrutinized carefully. The 
honest salesman does not resent 
it because he has nothing to fear. 
“A man with real blood in his 
veins simply will not stand for 
it,” our salesman friend says. I 
suppose we sales managers should 
never look at an expense slip— 
use the Honor System. 

Naturally the force won't stand 
for a professional expense ac- 
count detective who has to earn 
his money by cutting down the 
bills but no salesman has a right 
to complain about a careful check- 
ing of every account. The honest 
man has nothing to fear. 


SALES MANAGERS HAVE EXPENSES, 
TOO 


We all know how a salesman’s 
nickels and dimes slip away and 
how hard it is to account for 
them. So do mine slip away. But 
I don’t charge the house for them. 
Neither do I charge the house 
for my morning paper or my 
lunches or an occasional _ thirst 
quencher during the day. The 
salesman has a right to charge 
for meals but I fail to see why 
his firm should have to pay for 
his between-meals refreshments or 
his cigars either. 

I used to travel as a salesman 
and never found it necessary to 
hand out smokes to all my friends. 
It probably would have been nice 
but I doubt if I would have got 
any more business than I did. 

As for magazines and news- 
papers to dmuse the salesman on 
the train—perhaps they are to 
be classed as personal expendi- 
tures, our salesman agrees, but 
can one be expected to ride from 
one town to another and “sit like 
a bump on a log?” 

Certainly not. But there are 
lots of things to do besides read 
or just sit. There are reports 
to be made out, for ore thing. 
I'll bet this salesman is one that 
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195,000 


Daily cli = ¥ 
a 7 
Greatest Salesman in the West” 











5c DAILY 


AvucustT4, 1927 


10c SuNDAY 





90% OF AUTO TRADES IN L. A. 
READ EXAMINER, SURVEY SHOWS 


AND 96% OF THEM 
READ AUTO SECTION 


N OT only does The Sunday Ex- 
aminer take the advertising 
story of automobiles, accessories 
and all kindred lines.to a greater 
audience by far than any other 
newspaper, whether morning, Sun- 
day or evening, in the Nation’s fifth 
greatest market—Los Angeles—but 
it also takes it to a wider audience 
of dealers who avidly read and 
digest the statements of manufac- 
turers that they find there. 

The Merchandising Service De- 
partment of The Examiner 
clinched our belief along those 
lines in a recent survey among Los 
Angeles garage and accessory own- 
ers, and  super-service station 
proprietors. Two hundred and 
sixty of them were interviewed at 
random in every section of the city. 

One question asked was: “Do 
you read The Examiner?” 


Nearly All Read It! 
90.6 per cent of the dealers said 


“Yes.” 

A second question was: “Do 
you read the Sunday Automobile 
Section of The Examiner?” Of 
those who DO read The Examiner, 
96.7 per cent declared that they 
also read the Sunday Auto Section. 

“It’s the first part of the paper I 
grab for,” stated one garage and 
accessory man. Another said, 
consider the automobile pages a 
perfect guide to what’s going on in 
our field in an advertising way.” 

No wonder the first six months 
of 1927 showed The Examiner 
a ALL the newspapers in 

Los Angeles in local automobile, 
motorcycle and accessory advertis- 
ing! 





SERVICE AGAIN 
PRAISED FOR 
THOROUGHNESS 


HOROUGHNESS—for long 

a characteristic of Los 
Angeles Examiner Merchandis- 
ing Service co-operation, and 
the subject of enthusiastic com- 
ment by hundreds of advertis- 
ing agencies over a period of 
years—comes in for another 
boost by the Blackman Com. 
pany, 120 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York, as a result 
of a survey made on behalf of 
one of their clients, Procter 
and Gamble. 

“This is one of the most com- 
prehensive reports of its kind 
that the writer has ever seen,” 
wrote L. T. Bush, “and we want 
you to know that we appreciate 
the THOROUGHNESS (caps 
are ours) with which this work 
was done.” 











Exantiner Adds “City” 
In Growth Since 1926 


EGULAR advertisers in The Los 

Angeles Examiner have literally been 
handed a new city to do business in since 
the first half of 1926. A year ago they 
were buying Examiner space on a basis 
of 175,000 circulation daily 


ing to the average for the first’ half of 
this year, or an increase of over 23,000 
families. The Sunday Examiner’s growth 
in the same period has been 29,046. 

Without the expense of entering other 
fields, building new stores, or increasing 
their over , regular Examiner adver- 
tisers may be said to have found them- 
selves, through this growth, doing busi- 
ness in a new center of population, 
ranging from 103,000 in the case of the 
daily Examiner, to 130,500 in the case 
of the Sunday! 
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complains about the length of the 
reports that he has to make out 
every day but still he spends his 
spare time reading magazines—and 
wants the house to pay for them. 
My salesmen don’t waste a min- 
ute during the day. They are 
being paid for a day’s work, just 
as I am, and they also realize 
that when they waste time they 
waste their own money. My men 
are thinking out a plan of attack 
for the next customer while they 
ride to a town. Or they are think- 
ing up some sales ideas to pass 
on. There is no need for me 
to tell here what a salesman can 
do with his time to make it profit- 
able for himself and his house. 
There are hundreds of things to 
do besides just sitting. 

Not that I don’t expect them 
to read magazines and newspapers 
at times—I just don’t think the 
house should pay for them. 

Salesmen aren’t like horses. A 
calm, cool, experienced man- can 
guide a twenty-horse team better 
than a nervous man. But horses, 
as a rule, just about all think 
alike and are willing to do as 
they are told. Salesmen aren’t 
like that, thank heaven. They 
have individuality. We don’t 
want them to work as a perfect 
team. 

They are more like mules. 
Mules can pull just as hard as 
horses and they stand up under 
the strain longer. But it takes 
a loud, oathful, “neurotic” team- 
ster to get results. So with sales- 
men. The average salesman re- 
quires someone with pep and 
vitality, a nervous sales manager, 
to drive him on so that he will 
do his best for himself and the 
house. 

I’m a neurotic sales manager. 
I’m not ashamed of it. And I 
get results. Our sales reports 
prove it. 


W. B. Blood with American 
Bosch Company 


Wallace B. Blood, recently managing 
editor of ° — Publishing ‘on 
pany, wed Sa has —_ the Amer- 
ican Magneto Company, Spring- 


field, =. as sales promotion r. 
Ray 5 


He was ras formerly with the at- 


tery Company, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Additional Aviation Markets 
Suggested 


Farrcuitp Aviation Corporatio: 
ew York, ae 21, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ 

The interview . _ Bixby, 
(Printers’ Inx, July if. 14, sage 3) secms 
to outline fairly wel Sobicm, 
with a couple of qnsngtiene. 
made no reference what might be 
classed as the third division of aircraft 
sales, which lies in the sales of :ir- 
planes for industrial uses apart from 
transportation. This includes such ac- 
tivities as sales for aerial photography, 
advertising, timber cruising, and mony 
other similar pu 

e note also t there has been no 
mention made of the quest’on of airship 
sales, in which this company is not 
interested at present. There are several 
other firms in the United States engaged 
in this end of the business, including 
Goodyear-Zeppelin, ron, a and 
Airships, Inc., Hammonds: 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION Replaces 

ARCHIBALD Brack. 


Buys Lakeland, Fia., “Star- 
Telegram” 


‘The Lakeland, Fla., Ledger has 
bought the Lakeland Star-Telegram, a 
morning paper, which has been published 
by M. S. Hetherington and Harry L. 
Brown. Smith, Bryan Mack and 
Sam H. Farabee are publishers of the 
Ledger. The Sunday edition will be a 
combination of both papers. 

r. Mack will be business manazer 
of the two papers. 


Radio Corporation Reports 
Quarterly Profit Gain 


The Radio Corporation of America, 
New York, reports for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1927, a net profit of 
$425,587, after charges. This com- 
pares with $82,020 for the same period 
of 1926. he net profit for the first 
six months of 1927 was $552,366 against 
et aa for the corresponding period 
of 1 


Ernest Countryman with 
Buffalo Agency 


» et Countryman has joined the E. 
—“'~ —. Aaeet ‘Agency, Inc., 
Buffalo He will maintain offices 
at Rochester and Syracuse, where he 
will act as account executive and resi- 
dent manager for Contes Py. York. 
He was formerly with . Goodwin, 
Inc., Rochester. 


Easton, Pa., Bank Appoints 
Edwin Bird Wilson 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York advertising agency, has pose 
appointed to direct the advertisi 
count of The First National B 
Easton, Pa. 
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Washington, D.C. is the Market for 


Nearly 800,000 People. 


For all they eat, all they wear, all they use, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the focal point of supply for these nearly 
800,000 folks, who live in Washington and the surround- 
ing 25 miles into Maryland and Virginia. 


To them Washington is more than the Capital of the 
Nation. It’s a great reservoir of the commodities and 
luxuries of life—upon which they depend and from which 
they draw. 

The Star is their paper—delivered 

A request will bring into the farthermost corner of these 
special information *.* . 

communities every evening and Sun- 


on any phase of this rf ™ > 
market day by special carrier service. 


Dhe Lvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rep Western Representative 
Dan A. Carroll J. BE. Latz - 


ae East 42nd ee 1110 Tower Building 
ew York, N. The Associated Press Chicago, Til. 
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REAM of yesterday’s motorist comet 

Back in the good old “get-out-and-g 
under” days the motorist had a vision of be 
days...an unbroken line of roadsters, to 
cars, limousines streaming by... over the bil 
high. Today that dream is a commonp 


actuality. 

And over the bill on high symbolizes the cha 

that have taken place in nearly every phas¢ 
modern living. 

A few years ago the elect, the “carriage trad 
who could afford to buy the better things of th 
day, numbered only a few hundred thousand 


Today their class has expanded to well ove 
million and a half! 


At least there are a million and a half of 
elect whom we know. They are the people’ 
month after month, year in and year out, 
the higher price of 35 cents for Cosmopolit 
because in their maturer judgment it affo 
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DIL Wigh/ 


b the most intelligent selection of the 
d's best in contemporary literature. 


ul market analysis discloses the fact that 
90% of Cosmopolitan’s families live in 
better homes in 2787 towns and cities and 
thy suburbs where over 80 % of the Nation’s 
ness is concentrated. They drive the smartest 
wear the smartest clothes. On their tables 

Jeu the highest priced foods. Their children 
0 expensive private schools. They travel 

fe than any similar group of people in the 
d. Enjoying the best of everything the world 
0 offer, counting them everyday necessities, 
tide over the hill on high. 


hty good people to talk to about any quality 
id of goods...this new expanded class market 
million and a half who read Cosmopolitan. 


+] 


ne of our representatives tell you the full story, 


Advertising Offices 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
cago, Illinois Boston, Mass. 


625 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Session Chairmen Can Make or 
Break a Convention 


No Matter How Careful the Program Committee Is in the Selection of 


Speakers, Some Dull and Selfish Talkers Are Certain to Get I: 


By O. K. Davis 


Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 


{Eprrortat Nore: The Printers’ Ink 
editorial which prompted Mr. Davis to 
write this article made eight specific 


convention suggestions. ese were, 
briefly: . : 
1. The program committee might well 


be a_ standing committee, actively 
functioning twelve months out of the 
year. 

2. This committee ought to meet at 
least once a month. 

3. At these meetings, each committee 

might suggest a certain number 
of specific topics and a definite speaker 
for each topic. 

4. The members of the program com- 
mittee ought to be selected from among 
the best brains of the industry. 

5. When suggestions are sent out to 
speakers, the topic, in each case, ought 
to be on a sharp angle of a definite 
subject, and the idea ought to be ex, 
plained in detail. 

6. Every speaker one to be told ap 

roximately how long his speech should 





7. The program committee ought to 
work in close co-operation with the busi- 
ness papers coverings its industry. 

8. Insist upon advanced copies of all 
speeches and reserve the privilege of 
editing them.] 


O me, as one occupied very 

actively during a large part 
of each year with the organiza- 
tion and carrying through of a 
great national convention, the edi- 
torial in the July 14 issue of 
Printers’ INK entitled “The 
Weak Spot in Conventions” was 
of distinct interest and no small 
benefit. 

It is true that there are too 
many selfishly inspired speeches, 
too many dull talks and too many 
professional speakers, who have 
no real message. It is not dif- 
ficult to deal with the matter of 
professional speakers who have 
no real message. It is very simple 
not to employ them. We have 
plenty of opportunity every year 
to employ such speakers for the 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion. Their managers and press 
agents supply us liberally with 
their “literature” and high flown 
advertising. We have, however, 
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an excellent form letter which 
goes automatically in response to 
all such suggestions, and that par- 
ticular complaint is not justified 
as regards our convention. 

The matter of dealing with 
selfishly inspired speeches and dull 
talks is not so easy. The trouble 
is minimized so far as the self- 
ishly inspired speech is concerned by 
following the procedure outlined in 
the fifth suggestion of the editorial, 
But there are times when no 
amount of frank explanation of 
what is wanted will prevent a 
speaker from attempting to get in, 
or from actually getting in, some- 
thing on his own particular ac- 
count. 

I had one experience where a 
speaker submitted his manuscript 
in advance, and a part of it was 
deleted, after consultation with 
him in which the reason for our 
suggestion was frankly explained 
to him, and apparently accepted 
cordially. But when he stood on 
the platform, delivering the speech, 
he reinserted the deleted part. 
What is to be done in a case 
like that? 

The chairman of that session 
might have interfered, it is true, 
but what would have been the 
effect, not only upon the audience, 
but upon all those who read the 
reports of the meeting? This 
matter of editing speeches in ad- 
vance has very grave disadvan- 
tages, which are liable to outweigh 
its advantages. When delegates 
assemble from nearly every State 
in the Union for the purpose of 
giving from two to four days 
of hard study to the underlying 
principles and the details of pro- 
cedure of different phases of their 
business they want, and are eh- 
titled to have, pretty much of 
an open. forum. If such a con- 
vention is to be successful there 
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must be an absolute minimum of 
steam rollering. 

As to the dull speech there is 
mighty little hope. You have a 
pariicular subject which is of 
great importance, and about which 
an extremely interesting speech 
may be made. You know a man 
who thoroughly understands that 
subject. You invite him to make 
the speech, and he accepts. You 
outiine the possibilities. You show 
him what others have said on that 
and ‘similar subjects, good, bad 
and indifferent. You ask him to 
give you the manuscript three 
weeks in advance of the conven- 
tion, and you give him plenty of 
time in which to do it. 

He doesn’t come through. He 
writes you that he has been extraor- 
dinarily busy, that he has been 
subjected to unexpected interrup- 
tions. There are a half dozen per- 
fectly legitimate reasons for not 
being able to produce such a 
speech in advance. 

What are you going to do? It 
is extremely difficult and embar- 
rassing to withdraw the invita- 
tion, and if you do withdraw it, 
the probability is that with the 
shortened time you will not be 
able to get anyone else to take 
the subject, who could handle it 
as well as your original selec- 
tion. 

So you let it ride. Mr. Speaker 
comes to- the convention with 
or without a few notes; often 
with a hastily thrown together 
manuscript, dictated, perhaps, on 
the train. It is almost certain 
to be too long, running over the 
allotted time. It is almost equally 
certain to be vague, indefinite and 
dull. 

Why a man prominent in busi- 
ness, who has demonstrated his 
capacity and his leadership should 
ever be willing to take on such 
an obligation, and then deliberately 
muff the ball, is a complete mys- 
tery to me. It is primarily, of 
course, up to the program com- 
mittee to select speakers who will 
not do that. But even the finest 
committee cannot always know all 
its speakers well enough to avoid 
such incidents. If the committee 
invites only proved “Old Reliables” 
then the program is syre to suf- 
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fer from repeaters, and to fall 
into routine dullness. 

The statement that “the solu- 
tion is up to the program com- 
mittee” is both right and wrong. 
At is right that the program com- 
mittee is the most important. I 
do not agree that it should be 
a standing committee, or that it 
should be appointed a year in ad- 
vance, or that it should meet as 
often as once a month, or at any 
regular interval. That procedure 
would lead to a cut and dried con- 
vention program, and a maximum 
of dull routine performance. 

The program committee should 
be appointed well in advance of 
the convention date. It should 
vary in personnel. It should meet 
as often as is necessary and at 
whatever interval is desirable, and 
it should strive to its utmost to 
deal comprehensively with the cur- 
rent situation in its business. 

My experience is that by far 
the most hopeful procedure toward 
making a successful convention is 
for the program committee to se- 
lect the main topics for conven- 
tion consideration, and then to 
get the best men possible to handle 
these topics. y that method 
unity of program may be pre- 
served, and a definite message 
clearly delivered. 

On the other hand a program 
made up with primary considera- 
tion for personnel of speakers is 
almost certain to be more or less 
of a hodge-podge of different 
ideas, and to leave the delegates 
vaguely uncertain as to what it 
was all about. 


TWO KINDS OF SESSIONS 


In the National Foreign Trade 
Convention we have two kinds of 
sessions. One, the general ses- 
sion, which all delegates are in- 
vited to attend, is devoted to dis- 
cussion of economic principles, 
trade: fundamentals and of situa- 
tions at home and abroad. The 
purpose is to have addresses that 
are applicable to all the different 
factors and phases of foreign 
trade. It is very important in 
such a session to maintain as 
nearly as possible an absolutely 
open forum. 

The program committee must, 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 








Here are 6 plants making the same kind 
of product. How many sales contacts 
should you make? 


Plant has production head of 
great genius; always open for , 
improvements. ‘ 


Well run plant. Buys any ma | 
chinery and equipmentthatguar-_; 
antees savings. ' 


Plant on day-to-day order basis; 
production head not equipment- 
minded; depends on consulting 
engineer. 


Price-cutter; bargains for used 
equipment; never buys new. 


{ 
in Subsidiary of “A” who controls 
e all buying. 


Unprogressive and slowly de- 

clining; runs equipment to death; 

f on occasional purchases copies 
A” and “B.” 





New York Chicago Cleveland 
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ARKETING PROBLEMS 





N of a series of advertisements 
Oo. conceived to help the adver- 
tising profession make more effective use 
of Industrial Advertising. 


In this case 6 equals 3, as the 
real thinking of “A” and “B” 
# and the consulting engineer 
? for “C” enumerates the only 
(feo buying units in the 
whole group. 


The possibility of wastefully directing Industrial 
Advertising up the blind alleys of industry is 
reduced to a minimum in McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations. You are invited to go behind A. B.C. 
statements and personally investigate McGraw- 
Hill circulation methods, which sift out the real 
buying units and direct them to the publications 
edited in their specific interests. 


elphia San Francisco London 
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of course, modify that somewhat 
by selecting the topics for pres- 
entation, but it must also, as it 
has selected topic and speaker, 
give the speaker free rein to pre- 
sent as he sees fit his own ideas 
on the subject. If they prove 
upon submission of his manuscript 
to be incompatible with the time 
and place, the only recourse, dif- 
ficult and embarrassing as it may 
be, is to withdraw the invitation. 

Our other kind of session is 
what we call a group session. 
This is devoted to intensive, prac- 
tical study of one phase of for- 
eign trade such as export ad- 
vertising, the collection and use 
of credit information, the develop- 
ment of sales policy, and so on. 

For each group session we have 
a separate program committee 
made up of men widely experi- 
enced. in the particular line with 
which the session is to deal. These 
committees meet early and as 
often as is necessary until the 
programs for their sessions are 
definitely completed. Some of the 
most successful papers have been 
the result of committee effort, 
papers having been drafted by an 
individual and submitted to care- 
ful examination by all committee 
members prior to delivery. 

Thus we avoid to the limit of 
our ability the element of routine. 

The first meetings of our group 
session committees are always de- 
voted to general discussion, de- 
signed to bring out suggestions 
of session topics. We have had 
as many as four meetings of a 
committee. before the topic actu- 
ally handled at the convention was 
finally selected. Discussion at 
these meetings is absolutely frank 
and free. 

I agree that members of the 
program committee ought to be 
selected from among the best 
brains of the industry, meaning 
by best brains in this case, not 
necessarily those most successful 
in developing their own business, 
but those who have the best un- 
derstanding of convention work 
in promoting business and the 
most sympathy with the co-opera- 
tive idea that is absolutely es- 
sential to the success of any con- 
vention. 
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I know plenty of men in this 
country who say, for instance, 
that they have “no interest in for- 
eign trade,” although their busi- 
ness depends entirely upon it. 
What they mean, of course. jis 
that they take no interest in the 
co-operative effort to promote the 
general foreign trade of the coun- 
try for the benefit of all our peo- 
ple. They are the kind among 
whom you will find the men who 
make the selfishly inspired speech. 
Once in a while one of them gets 
an invitation to appear on some 
program or other, and grasps it 
at once as an opportunity for pub- 
lic grinding of his own ax. 

Your program committee should 

be made up of men who have 
experience, and who are genuinely 
in sympathy with the co-operative 
idea; who are willing to work 
disinterestedly for the general 
benefit. 
_ The suggestion as to detailed 
information to speakers, when the 
invitation is submitted is wholly 
right. When you ask a man to 
do something, surely give him the 
best picture of what it is he is 
asked to do that you possibly can 
make. Best of all, go and talk 
it over with him. Like as not he 
has ideas and suggestions that will 
improve the ideas of your own 
program committee. 


PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS 


As to paragraph six of the edi- 
torial, our experience has lead to 
the formulation of a series of 
suggestions to speakers, which we 
have put into printed form, and 
always send to every speaker on 
our program. 

Paragraph seven of the editorial 
is pre-eminently right. We have 
always had abundant evidence of 
the good results of such co-opera- 
tion. 

As to paragraph eight, I have 
already commented on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the 
privilege of editing. There is one 
great advantage in securing ad- 
vance copies which the editorial 
did not mention. When manu- 
scripts are submitted sufficiently in 
advance to enable their distribu- 
tion generally to newspapers by 
mail, publication is immensely in- 
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mind to learn 


your radio story 


* * * 


For your radio advertis- 
ing, how many readers do 
you count on inevery thou- 
sand general circulation? 

One? Ten? How many? 

Isn’t that much the same 
question as this: 

How many men have 
the quality of mind that 
makes them receptive to 
your’kind of information? 

Popular Science brings to 


Po 





250 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ular 
Ccience 
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the aid of radio advertisers 
(and certain other adver- 
tisers) a natural process of 
selection among men. 
—Since Popular Science 
Monthly attracts only the 
reader whose mind is open 
to practical, mechanical 
things. ’ 
Your message is of per- 
sonal interest to this man. 
Popular Science offers a 
circulation of three hun- 
dred thousand such men! 


MONTHLY 


eS CT he | on” 
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‘What 


a retail map of 
Boston shows: : 


Wwe is the real measure of 
atrading area? Not square 
miles or population alone, but 
the buying power of the people 
who live in those square miles. 

A business map of Boston re- 
veals valuable facts for the sales 
manager and advertiser. It shows 
that Boston’s great buying terri- 
tory is a concentrated market 
located within a 12-mile radius 
from City Hall. In this area live 
1,567,000 people—the greatest 
concentration in New England. 
And these are the people who 
support the greatest concentra- 
tion of retail stores. 


The Globe leads 
in this Key Market 


You can cover this rich market 
through the Boston Globe. The 
Globe’s Sunday circulation in this 
territory is the largest of any news- 
paper. And the daily circulation 
exceeds that of the Sunday. Here 
is a uniform 7-day coverage con- 


e 


The 


centrated right in the heart of the 
Boston market. 

Boston’s own retail merchants— 
the department stores appreciate 
the value of this circulation by plac- 
ing more advertising in the Globe 
—both daily and Sunday than in 
any other paper. 

Why is it that the Globe is the 
choice of the people who know 
Boston best? 

Because the Globe appeals to a// 
classes of Boston people without 
regard to race, creed or political 
affiliation. 

Freedom from bias and favorit- 
ism in general news, editorials and 
sports—this is the secret of the 
Globe’s popularity with men. Its 
widely known Household Depart- 
ment and other women’s features, 
make the Globe the daily counselor 
of New England women. 

Merchants who know Boston 
have found that the Globe’s read- 
ers constitute the strongest buying 
group in this territory. That is why 
the Globe is the backbone of suc- 
cessful advertising efforts directed 
at the Boston market. 


Boston 


Globe sells Boston’s 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending 


Aug. 4, 1927 
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BOSTON’S KEY MARKET 
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March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 .... Sunday 333,452 
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creased. This is of great benefit. 

I have one suggestion to add 
to the eight paragraphs. It is 
as to the selection and sometimes 
the coaching or instruction of ses- 
sion chairmen. Skill on the part 
of the chairman—or its absence 
—has a tremendous lot to do with 
the success or failure of a ses- 
sion. The chairman ought to be 
informed very thoroughly of what 
the session is about, of what 
speeches are to. be made, and 
whether or not general discus- 
sion from the floor is desired. 
If it is desired, he should be 
coached as to methods of pro- 
moting it. He ought always to 
be ready to see that such a ses- 
sion does not die on his hands, 
and should know four or five men 
in the audience upon any one of 
whom he may call directly by 
name in order to start things go- 
ing if he detects a tendency to 
bog down. The chairman should 
always understand that he is not 
a program speaker. If he is to 
deliver an address, schedule him 
for it. 


Two or three years ago I saw 
a case of exquisite skill on the 


part of a chairman. It was at 
a meeting of credit men, and the 
topic for the evening was credit 
conditions in one of the South 
American countries. A_ repre- 
sentative of one of the big New 
York houses who had spent sev- 
eral years in that country had 
just returned. He was invited to 
speak, and undertook to do so. 
He had a great deal of extra- 
ordinary interest to tell those 
present. But he got a most pain- 
ful case of stage fright. When 
he arose to speak, he mumbled 
a few words, flushed scarlet, and 
was about to sit down. It looked 
like a complete and dismal failure. 

Then up rose the chairman. In 
a quiet matter of fact way he 
asked the embarrassed speaker a 
question. It was a simple ques- 
tion with an obvious answer. The 
answer was given. It was fol- 
lowed by another question and 
another answer, and in the course 
of a couple of minutes the chair- 
man had the speaker wholly re- 
stored to himself 
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Thereupon the speaker ‘turned 
to his audience again, and for 
half an hour gave them a talk, the 
like of which they had not heard 
in a long time. 

By all means look out for your 
chairmen if you want to have a 
successful convention. 


“House Furnishing 
Journal” 


The Kates-Boylston Publications, New 
York, have purchased the House * Furn- 
ishing Journal, Chicago. Effective with 
the August issue, this magazine will be 
published at New York. Albert R. Kates 
will be editor, and Adrian F. Boyls‘on 
business manager. 


Seiberling Rubber Net Sales 
Gain 

Net sales of the Seiberling Rubber 

Company, Akron, Ohio, for the first six 

months of 1927 totaled $7,298,011, 

6,616,652 for the first half of 

et profits for the same period 

of 1927 were $826,958, after charges 

but before Federal taxes, as against 

1s in the corresponding period 
Oo ° 


Purchase 


Studio Account to G. Lynn 
Sumner 


The Mary Brooks Picken Fabric & 
Fashion Studio, New York, training 
courses for ye stylists, has appointed 
The G. Lynn Sumner Company, I Inc., 
New York advert sing agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


New Account for 
Tom Jones Parry 


The Natural Raw Milk Producers, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., has appointed Tom 
Jones Parry, advertising agent of that 
city, to direct a newspaper campaign on 
raw milk. Outdoor are and 
direct mail will also be wu 


F. E. Holland with Baker 
Furniture Factories 


F. E. Holland has been made vice- 
president and assistant general manager 
of the Baker Furniture Factories, Inc., 
Allegan, Mich. He was formerly vicc- 
president of the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Company. 


New Account for Dauchy 
Agency 
The Engineers’ Service Company, 
New York, has appointed the any 
Company, New York, advertising 
to direct its advertising account. ioe 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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“What kind 


of products can you 


BEST 


dvertise?” 


We are often asked to name the kind of 
products for which our advertising talents 
are best fitted. 

We do not think we are equally good 
on all kinds of advertising. We do think 
we can produce good advertising for any 
meritorious article that can be sold in 


volume. 
If this is too general and all-inclusive, 
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we hereby produce in evidence Exhibit A 
—a list of the products we advertise, 
broadly classified. 


FOOD AND GROCERY SPECIALTIES 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Minute Tapioca 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Sanka Coffee 
United Fruit Company Bananas 
Blue Goose Fruits 
Dry-Ice 
Colgate’s Laundry Soaps, Fab, Octagon, etc. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Pompeian Beauty Powder 
Pompeian Bloom 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Pompeian Day Cream 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
Colgate’s Coleo Soap 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Powder 
Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Soap 
Johnson & Johnson’s Nupak 
Fiberloid Toiletware 
Schick Repeating Razor 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Dioxogen 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS AND SPECIALTIES 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Florence Oil Stove 
Ostermoor Mattress 
Hampton Shops Furniture 
Bluebird Curtain Rods 


Vollrath Enamelware 
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HOUSE FURNISHINGS AND SPECIALTIES (Continued) 


Easy Washer 
Crawford Coal, £#as and Electric Range 
Petro Oil Burner 
The Rome Co. DeLuxe Beds, Springs 
Ponsell Floor Machine 
Mendets 


WEARING APPAREL 


McCallum Silk Hosiery 
Ball-Band Rubber Footwear 
Walk-Over Shoe 
Spur Tie 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Celotex 
Curtis Woodwork 
Anaconda Copper Roofing 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Armco Ingot Iron 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Exide Batteries 
Schrader’s Gauges and Valves 
Pan-Am Gasoline and Oil 
Watson Stabilators 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Hammermill Bond 
Old Hampshire Bond 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
United States Envelopes 
Greeting Cards (Association) 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


Elliott-Fisher and Sundstrand Machines 
Art Metal Office Equipment 
National Loose Leaf and Bound Books 
Multikopy Carbon Paper 
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TEXTILES 


Boott Mills Towels 
Indian Head—Amory Browne Fabrics 
Parkhill Ginghams 
Aberfoyle Fabrics 


SPORTING GOODS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good Tools 
Iver Johnson Revolvers, Bicycles and Shot Guns 
US Shot Shells and Cartridges 
Ray-O-Vac Flashlights and Batteries 


JEWELRY 
Hamilton Watches 
Shreve, Crump and Low; Jewelry, etc. (Retail) 
CIGARS, TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Yorktown Cigarettes 
Shivers Cigars 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Ampico and Ampico Recordings 


FINANCIAL 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Wm. R. Compton Company, Investment Bankers 


a 


PUBLISHING 


i McCall’s Magazine (McCall Street) 
Adventure Magazine 


ae 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising 


Vv 
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St. Louis Takes a New Step in City 
Advertising 


Influential Business Men re 
h 


Advertising of the City and 


Club Which Will Plan and Direct 
ich Will Follow Up All Inquiries 


through an Industrial Bureau 


By T. N. Dysart 


President, Industrial Club of St. 


Louis, and Partner, 


Knight, Dysart & Gamble, 


Investment Banking House 


HOSE who are in a position 
to know the experiences vari- 
ous municipalities have had in co- 
operative advertising tell me that 
the Industrial Club of St. Louis 
represents a new chapter in the 
history of municipal 
advertising. But so 
far as St. Louis is 
concerned the Indus- 
trial Club did not 
come into existence 
because of a desire 
to create “something 
new” in the way of 
organizations. It is 
a logical outgrowth 
of seven years of 
experience in the use 
of advertising by the 
city of St. Louis. 
This club was 
formed a short time 
ago by the active 
business men of the 
city. It has a 
limited membership 


which is divided into T. N. 


two classes—a 
“senior class” reserved for those 
of fifty-five years of age and over, 
and a “junior class” for those who 
have not yet reached the ripe age 
of half a century and five. The 
“seniors” are the older statesmen. 
They counsel the organization. 
he “juniors” are the more active 
vorkers., 
In order to advertise effectively, 
ny individual, business, industry 
r community must know what its 
ief selling points are. After it 
has found out what to advertise, 
must be in a position to follow 
through on the inquiries created 
' that advertising. Anyone en- 
waged in a private enterprise 
knows these ‘facts and continually 
keeps them in mind. This is not 


DYSART 


usually the case when an industry 
or a community engages in a co- 
operative advertising venture. If 
the work of getting facts and of 
following up on inquiries is 
“everybody’s job,” as is generally 
the case in most co- 
operative campaigns, 
then it soon becomes 
“nobody’s job.” An- 
other point: Suc- 
cessful retailers and 
manufacturers know 
full well the great 
importance of “keep- 
ing what you have 
on the books.” What 
does it profit a busi- 
ness to get ten 
new customers a day 
if it loses ten old 
customers while it is 
getting those new 
names on the books? 
It is as important to 
a city as it is to a 
private business to 
preserve and consoli- 
date its gains as it is 
to get new gains. Sometimes it is 
more important. Still another 
point: Funds for municipal adver- 
tising must be raised at the small- 
est expense and with great dis- 
patch and should come from all 
who will benefit from the results 
of such advertising. 

All of these points were learned 
through hard experience by those 
who carried on the advertising 
campaigns of St. Louis for seven 
years under the sponsorship of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
municipal authorities. 

This is an age of specialization, 
and specialization is just as im- 
portant in municipal advertising as 
it is in any other field of endeavor. 
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The Industrial Club is a special- 
ized organization existing for the 
purpose of selling certain definite 
advantages which St. Louis pos- 
sesses. It will specialize on that 
job just as, say, a sales manager of 
an electric tool company would 
specialize on the job of selling 
electric tools. The Industrial Club 
is the sales and advertising man- 
ager of St. Louis. 

To carry on its work the club 
decided that it needed a $1,000,000 
fund to cover a period of four 
years of activity. The strength of 
the club may be judged when I 
say that it raised this large amount 
of money in a very short time. 
All of this $1,000,000 will be spent 
for the work for which it was 
given. Not one dollar of the 
money contributed and pledged 
was used, or will be used, for the 
expense incurred in the money- 
raising work. All payments for the 
expense of such work come from 
the funds of the Industrial Club. 
The club gets its funds from the 
dues paid by members. 

While the advertising program 
is the biggest outstanding work 
ahead of the club and one on 
which it must concentrate its 
energies and thought, it is not the 
only job it will undertake. An or- 
ganization which is able to bring 
together the leading and most in- 
fluential business men of a com- 
munity in such a way that it or- 
ganizes their civic energy will 
necessarily find many other tasks 
to do. It will be extremely careful, 
however, in the selection of its ac- 
tivities, always keeping in mind 
the fact that it was formed to 
build up and to insure continued 
prosperity for the community by 
intelligently planning the com- 
munity’s industrial development. 


Death of B. F. Bush 


B. F. Bush, former chairman of the 
board of directors of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, and former president of 
that system, died at St. Louis on July 
29 at the age of sixty-seven. His was 
a career of nearly a half century with 
the railroads. At one time he was 

resident of three roads, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Iron Mountain and the 
Denver and Rio Grande. While the 
railroads were under the Federal gov- 
ernment during the war he was regional 
director of the Southwest area. 
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Carpet 
Manufacturers 
Organize 


prok the first time in the history 
of the industry, the carpet 
manufacturers of the country have 
a national association. On July 
27, last, a final preliminary meet- 
ing was held in New York City 
that resulted in the organization. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the 
volume of the industry was repre- 
sented at this meeting, which was 
called to ratify the action of the 
organizing committee. Recently it 
was announced that the association 
had become active as the Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

Irving S. Paull is president, and 
King Hoagland secretary of the 
Institute. 

The immediate program includes 
measures to expand both the do- 
mestic and foreign markets for 
carpet products, also the gathering 
of statistical information as to raw 
materials, production, stocks of 
goods on hand, shipments, new 
orders and unfilled orders, and 
practical co-operation with all 
channels of distribution. As to 
advertising, it is improbable that 
the Institute will engage in a cam- 
paign of associated advertising for 
several years, at least. 


J. B. Thompson Joins Staff of 
. I. A. Klein 


J. Bain Thompson, for fifteen years 
with the Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
publishers’ representative, has joined 
the New York staff of I. A lein, 
ublishers’ representative. While with 

njamin & entnor, Mr. Thompson 
served in both the New York and Chi- 
cago offices. 


{ 
E. Frederics, Inc., Appoints 
Erwin, Wasey 


E. Frederics, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of permanent hair waving ma- 
chines and supplies, has placed its ad- 


account with the New York 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


vertisin 
office o 


Leaves Elizabeth Arden 
Dorothy Cocks, advertising manager 


of Elizabeth Arden, New York, beauty 
preparations, has resigned. 
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You will find one of these ALL-FICTION 
FIELD Magazines on the Library table of 
millions of representative homes through- 


out the country. 
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Would you order dinner 
for a service of twelve and 
invite only eight to come 
to your party ? 


Of course not! .... And yet, that’s exactly 
what any advertiser does who uses only one 
paper to convey his invitation to the buying- 
public of Indianapolis. 


In entering the Indianapolis Market you have a cer- 
tain basic merchandising investment—the same, no 
matter how many homes you reach with your ad- 
vertising. By post-office count, there are 121,945 
homes in the Indianapolis city circulation area. You 
are prepared to serve them all and you are not fair 
to your basic investment if you do not reach every 
one. Through the other evening paper, you can 
invite only 85,522—two-thirds—eight out of twelve. 
With the INDIANAPOLIS TIMES, you can invite 
47,685 (latest A.B.C. city circulation figures)—the 
other necessary third—the other four of the twelve. 
With the two evening papers, you can invite all three- 
thirds most effectively and with the least waste from 
duplicated circulation. You cannot do it with one. 


Indianapolis is a/ 
Two-Paper Market, 
As one of the two papers for complete cover- 


age, or for a try-out campaign to a strong 
third of this market, use 








is Times 
A Scripps —Hoipdrads Newspaper 





Some Suggestions for Research 


Should Research Work for Advertisers Be Centralized in the Government, 
in the Audit Bureau or in an Independent Organization? 


By Everett R. Smith 


Of The Fuller Brush Co., 


Chairman of Research Council of the Association of 


National Advertisers 


‘INCE the publication in 
Printers’ INK of my article on 
“Waste in Research” * I have been 
in receipt of a considerable number 
of letters. So far no one has 
disagreed with me. Unless I can 
have at least one good disagree- 
ment I shall be suspicious. 

The general opinion seems to be 
that we had reached the _ point 
where some one had to call atten- 
tion to this situation on research 
and apparently the Research 
Council of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers filled the role. 

Admitting that a situation exists 
where there is great danger of an 
increasing waste in research the 
question is being asked, “All right, 
but where do we go from here?” 

In this article I shall endeavor 


to suggest briefly somewhere that 


we may go from here. I hope it 
will bring out further discussion 
and suggestions so that a worth- 
while road may be charted, along 
which all who are interested can 
go together. 

There are, of course, many and 
various kinds of research. The two 
phases of research in which the 
advertisers are interested and con- 
sequently in which the publishers 
and others are particularly inter- 

ested, can be divided, generally 
poner into “circulations” and 
“markets.” It is almost impossible 
to separate them cleanly, but for 
practical operating purposes these 
two headings cover practically all 
of the research which is being 
done in the field of advertising. 

Circulations: Research in regard 
to circulations concerns itself with 
how to reach the possible buyers 
of our goods with our message. It 
includes research and investigations 
s to who are the actual readers 

f various types and kinds of pub- 


= ‘Market Research Should Be Cen- 
tralized,” Prrntrers’ Inx, July 7, 1927, 
page 49. 


lications and of individual publi- 
cations. 

Markets: This concerns itself 
with the question—“Who are the 
people to whom we can sell our 
goods and where are they?” It has 
to do with geographical distribution 
—with buying habits—with classi- 
fication and availability of market 
—and with the distribution of the 
various markets and groups of 
people. 

A vast amount of research has‘ 
been done in these two broad fields 
by a great many different organi- 
zations. Publishers have done 
much. Independent organizations 
have conducted research work both 
for publishers and for manufac- 
turers, dealing with both circula- 
tions and markets. 

Generally speaking, each piece of 
research had been for some specific 
purpose or objective. There has, 
naturally, been no comprehensive 
and complete research covering the 
whole situation in regard to both 
or either of these subjects. That 
were a task more awe-inspiring 
than was the famous Doomsday 
book in its day and time! 


HOW RESEARCH SHOULD BE PLOTTED 


Since in many cases each piece 
of research has been done for some 
specific purpose, to ascertain some 
one specific fact or small set of 
facts, or to prove some particular 
case; so it is of chief value only in 
relation to that one item and con- 
sequently has a very narrow ac- 
ceptance, if any, outside of the one 
doing the research. Why can it 
not be possible for the field of 
research to be so plotted out that 
all research, conducted by whom- 
soever it may be, can be gnided 
along constructive lines which will 
gradually fill in more and more of 
the complete picture—and so con- 
ducted and supervised that each 
piece of that research can be ac- 
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cepted as authoritative, being 
checked and evaluated by some im- 
partial and capable body? 

It is to study this need that the 
Research Council of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers has 
been created, representing as it will 
the national advertisers for whom 
such research is, in the long run, 
being done. 

Is there any possibility of unify- 
ing research work on markets and 
circulations, either together or 
separately, under one or two or- 
ganizations qualified to handle it? 
Such a possibility has been dis- 
cussed a great deal of late. 

Of course, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce is doing a 
certain amount of research work. 
That Government department, how- 
‘ever, is hampered by many limita- 
tions and has to proceed slowly in 
the development of its material. 
The Bureau of Domestic Com- 
merce is, however, very anxious— 
indeed, eager—to co-operate with 
advertisers in the development of 
a more comprehensive market re- 
search program. It may be that 
market research can be centralized 
in that Government department 
with the guidance and co-operation 
of the other interests involved. 
That, however, may not happen, at 
best, until sometime in the future, 
as such research on a comprehen- 
sive scale would require vastly 
more funds and a larger organi- 
zation than the Government can 
now devote to it or is likely to be 
able to devote to it for several 
years yet. 

It is doubtful whether the De- 
partment of Commerce could enter 
into the development of circulation 
research. Of course, we have the 
circulation research of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. This 
verifies and certifies the distribu- 
tion of copies and allocates them, 
to a certain degree, geographically. 
It does not, however, in any degree, 
touch upon such matters as the 
classification of readers, duplica- 
tion, etc. It is possible that there 
might be a further development of 
the A. B. C. properly supported by 
the publishers, advertisers and 
agencies, to carry on what I have 
classified as circulation research in 
conjunction with and in addition 
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to their present auditing service. 
believe that the Audit Bureau 
board might listen favorably to 
such a development. Whether pub 
lishers, as a whole, are yet ready 
to bear the cost of this additiona! 
research is a question. It is cer 
tainly worth discussion. 

If the Audit Bureau should de 
velop this further circulation re 
search it is conceivable that its 
work might be expanded to includ 
market research. In this case al! 
research would be centralized in 
the Audit Bureau. There are, how 
ever, grave questions in connection 
with this and it is a problem which 
would require considerable study. 

Another possibility, which has 
been given much thought by many, 
is that of creating an independent 
organization—a Mellon Institute of 
Research, perhaps. This idea calls 
for an organization devoted to cir- 
culation and market research. Such 
an institute would be independent 
of any single company, organiza- 
tion or group. It would be organ- 
ized, in all probability, along some- 
what similar lines to the Audit 
Bureau and would, of course, have 
to be supported by publishers, 
agencies and advertisers on some 
plan that was fair and acceptable 
to all concerned. Such an organi 
zation, if properly constituted, 
would map out the scope of re- 
search which would be of immedi- 
ate and permanent value and carry 
on this research in a_ scientific, 
impartial and constructive manner. 
It may be that such a body will be 
organized sooner than we realize. 
Certainly the tendency in research; 
the amount of it being done, and 
the questionings and bickerings 
over research, seem to call for 
some action in the near future. 


Happiness Stores Acquire 
Mirror Chain 


The Happiness Candy Stores, Inc., 
New York, has acquired the Mirror 
Candy Stores, Inc., New York, oper 
ator of about thirty stores in New 
York and New Jersey. 


A. H. Green Advanced by 


W. B. Ziff Company 
Arthur H. Green, of the W. B. Ziff 
Company, Chicago, publishers’ repre- 
sentative has made sales manage! 
with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Dividends 


cant atford | 
Prejudices 


WHEN Nurhachu, founder of the 
Manchu dynasty, designated a 
rival chieftain to open attack on 
the Great Wall of China, he 
silenced protesting favorites with 
the axiom, “Victory demands the 
best available weapon.” 

Napoleon did not know that. 
Had he played aces instead of 
fair-haired boys, there would 
have been no Waterloo. 

History, which mainly posts the 
business of government, thus con- 
stantly offers suggestions for the 
government of business. 

When either empires or indus- 
tries begin to indulge in bigotry, 
balance sheets reach for the red 
ink bottle. 

Dividends can’t afford preju- 
dices. 

Success must deal with facts, 
figures and results, not bias. Add- 
ing machines deliver verified ver- 
dicts on every investment and 
expenditure. 

The American Weekly solicits 
advertising on the record —on 
its audit of circulation, on the 


distribution of that circulation, 
and on the market power of that 
circulation. 

The format of the publication 
and its editorial policy are not 
open to practical debate. 

The answer to any personal 
opinion on that score is: 

—FIVE MILLION CIRCU- 
LATION concentrated in the 
fourteen pivotal points in America 
and the trading areas surrounding 
them; 

—FIVE MILLION CIRCU- 
LATION obtained without pre- 
miums, clubbing combinations, 
subscription offers or sampling; 


—FIVE MILLION CIRCU- 
LATION at ten to fifteen cents 
per copy as against competing 
mediums, ninety per cent of which 
net less than five cents per copy; 


—FIVE MILLION CIRCU- 
LATION in the country’s highest 
income territory—in the country’s 
most stable districts—in the coun- 
try’s freest spending communities. 

This circulation is a saturating 
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force—not wastefully spattered 
through plantation ramshackles, 


dinky little settlements and R. F. - 


D. homes. 

The American Weekly is all 
news-stand and news-dealer de- 
livery. Its sale is completed within 
less than forty-eight hours; its 
energy is focused with set time 
limits and among folk who draw 
money from pay-envelope and in- 
come every week throughout the 
year. 

They are the cash spenders of 
the United States—that Jast to 
be affected by-adverse conditions 
and the first to inherit increased 
prosperity. 

Droughts, crop failures, min- 
ing irregularity, glut or shortage, 
boll-weevil and overproduction, 
least affect their pockets. 

They represent the stabilizing 
nucleus of national trade —the 
core of prosperity. 

Here is solid meat-and-muscle 
circulation — here is America’s 
most substantial purchasing unit 
—its maximum earning class—the 
best trained, the highest skilled 
segment of national population. 


THE 


Circulation 
in the World 


If selling price is an indicator 
of quality, then The American 


* Weekly is the outstanding quality 


medium of the weekly field. 

If the character of a medium 
is determined by the character of 
circulation, then the social position 
and earning power of its average 
reader hall-marks The American 
W eekly. 

If saturation is a determining 
factor in advertising value, then 
The American Weekly is the 
dominant medium in every field. 

Measure it by any standard— 
by volume—by character—by dis- 
tribution—by records of perform- 
ance, by the distinction and dignity 
of its heaviest and most continu- 
ous..users, and The American 
Weekly commands right of way, 
by might of merit, in any appro- 
priation able to afford its rate. 

Line for line, reader for reader, 
result for result, there is no ad- 
vertising so efficient, so thorough, 
so cheap. 

May we present our proofs to 
your balance sheets? 

Dividends can’t afford preju- 
dices. 


MERICAN 
WEEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


5 WintHrop Square 222 MonapNock oon 753 Bownre Brak ~~ Wrictey Buoe. 
Boston San Francisco NGELES Cuicaco 
250 Genera Morors Bipc. 1138 Hanna Bios. 
Derrorr, Micx. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Better Chain 
Grocery Advertising 
Ahead 


Tue Oaxktanp Bank 
Oaxtanp, Catir. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Can you tell me where I might ob- 
tain a digest of the best advertising 
ideas developed for chain grocery 
stores? Any suggestion you can make 
along this line will be greatly appre- 
ciated 

Harry J. Harpine, 
Vice-president. 


Anos a year ago the sales 
manager of a large chain 
grocery organization made the 
comment that so far as chain 
grocery store advertising is con- 
cerned there was “no good adver- 
tising being done.” 

He offered this statement not 
only as his own opinion but also as 
the opinion of the president of his 
organization. “The president of 
our company,” said this sales man- 
ager, “believes that most of the 
money spent in advertising by 
chain groceries is money wasted. 
Every time the question of adver- 
tising comes up he tells us that 
the best way for us to advertise 
is to cut out the newspaper adver- 
tisements of the Blank Company 
(naming a larger chain grocery or- 
ganization) ; take out its name, and 
with a red pencil put a price on 
each item that is one cent lower, 
and paste the advertisements in our 
windows.” 

We accepted this comment as 
coming from one who had com- 
pletely swallowed the advertising 
policy set by the head of his busi- 
ness. There have been some worth- 
while advertising developments in 
retail chain grocery advertising. 

These developments, it is true, 
are not remarkable. What has 
taken place, however, is a good 
harbinger of the fact that there 
has been some thinking on the 
subject and that there are more 
atid better advertising days ahead 
for the chain grocery store. 

‘The files of Printers’ INK are 
the authority for this statement. 
A study of articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontHLyY on this 
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subject of chain-store advertising 
will readily show that chain gro- 
cery stores, in different parts of 
the country, are rapidly getting 
out of the “price advertising” 
class. (A list of these articles, by 
the way, will be sent to anyone 
making a request for it.) 

The chain store must, of necess- 
ity, get out of the ‘ ‘price advertis- 
ing” class. The “price” day jor 
the chain store is passing, and this 
comment applies not only to 
groceries, but to other fields. The 
reason is obvious. Competition be- 
tween chain systems has been on 
the basis of price. “Price,” how- 
ever, is not all that the public is 
looking for. Certain heads of 
chain organizations have been keen 
enough to realize this condition 
and to shape their policies in such 
manner as to permit their organ- 
ization to have other selling points 
than price. 

As an outstanding example of 
a large grocery chain organization 
that has changed at least one fun- 
damental policy and thereby found 
an excellent advertising point we 
might point to the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. This 
enormous organization, not long 
ago, had a distinct policy of push- 
ing its own brands, It changed to 
a policy under which it stocked 
and pushed many widely adver- 
tised brands. Today, in copy which 
it is running in national mediums 
can be found a phrase such as 
“At the A & P you are sure to 
find the popular, nationally adver- 
tised brands of groceries.” That 
grocery chain and others that - 
thinking on this subject will, 
our opinion, eventually, Soe i in 
the buying public's mind other 
reasons than “price” as their chief 
attraction. They will do_ this 
through advertising —[Ed. Prrnz- 
ERS’ INK. 


D. W. Coutlée with Plough 
Chemical Company 


Douglas Wakefield Coutlée has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Plough Chemical Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Black & White toilet prep- 
arations. He was formerly business 
manager and a director of the Charles 
ol reen Advertising Agency, New 
York, and was, at one time, with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan Inc., New York. 
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Cover Both Sides 


fe 


the Street in 


Ming 


OKLAHOMA 


N Oklahoma there are 

197,218 farms with a 
total valuation of $1,210,- 
134,914. That this rural 
population is able to buy 
is indicated by the fact 
that the Oklahoma farm- 
er’s income is $509 
greater per year than the 
average for the United 
States . . . that on 
these 197,218 farms there 
are 138,996 pleasure cars. 


Across the street is the 
Oklahoma City market, 
with 108,101 urban .resi- 
dences . . . 518,888 city 
folks. Indicative of the 
buying power of this 
part of Oklahoma is the 


fact that more than 
$600,000 in new wealth 
from oil is being created 
each day within sixty 
miles of Oklahoma City 
. . . that Oklahoma City 
bank deposits have in- 
creased $3,196,804.39 since 
January Ist . . . that 
building permits are 
ahead of last year by 
$1,836,328. 


Selling Oklahoma re- 
quires a complete cover- 
age of BOTH of these 
markets . . . obtained 
through the two biggest 
newspapers . . . and the 
only farm paper 
in Oklahoma. 





re KATZ, Special 

Advertising Agency 
New York 

Chicago, Detroit 


he DAILY OKLAHOMAN Kanees Cty 


Atlanta 


DKLAHOMA CITY TIMES ~ San Francisco 


e OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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The Foreign Language Market 
Wants Facts with Proof 


The Many Foreigners in This Country Buy Large Quantities of Goods, 
But They Buy Cautiously and Suspiciously 


By George I. Kram 


A FEW years ago, a man be- 
came the agent for a really 
worth-while cream separator. The 
business was located in Chicago. 
Looking over the field, he realized 
quickly that up through the dairy 
sections of Wisconsin and parts of 
Minnesota there were a large num- 
ber of Germans and Swedes. They 
kept cows. They had money. He 
spotted them unerringly as good 
prospects for a good machine. 

Then he found out that there 
were many periodicals, dailies and 
weeklies and monthlies published 
in Swedish and German, and he 
made up his mind to buy space in 
those publications. 

So he prepared copy for these 
papers. “What these foreigners 
want are a few facts—plain, bare 
facts—big type—strong border de- 
signs—a good, plain cut—and no 
frills. They’re unimaginative folks 
and they don’t want a lot of hot 
air and bunk in their advertising.” 

He took his space and filled it 
with pithy statements in bold type. 
But these Swedes and Germans 
did not respond. The cream sepa- 
rator man sat back and waited for 
replies. The few that he got were 
not live prospects. At the end of 
three months he was telling him- 
self, in one breath, that those 
“hunkies” were an ignorant lot 
and not worth advertising to, while 
in the next breath he told himself 
something must be wrong some 
place because he knew they did 
buy cream separators in large 
numbers. 

Obviously, he did not know the 
combination to their mental appa- 
ratus. Then he sent for one of 
the Swedish publishers and told 
him his troubles. The publisher 
sat down with him and studied the 
copy which had run. Soon he 
turned to the advertiser and said: 

“You're using plenty of space 
but you’re not saying anything.” 
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“But I’m putting in cold facts,” 
was the answer. “Boiled down 
facts—no applesauce—just what 
~ a raat eg farmers ought to 
ike.” 

Then this publisher delivered a 
little lecture, of which the fol- 
lowing is the essence: 

“These Swedish and German 
farmers are in many respects more 
widely read, more thoroughly edu- 
cated, than are what might be 
called American farmers. They 
may not talk much English, but 
what of that? They have no 
great, crying need for more than a 
couple of hundred ‘store English’ 
words. 

“But in the Swedish and German 
languages they are highly pro- 
ficient. And in those languages 
they have a world of technical, 
agricultural literature and in each 
German and Swedish settlement 
there are always outstanding lead- 
ers—men of unusual ability, educa- 
tion and initiative—who set the 
example. 


STUDIOUS, NOT SLOW 


“While these Swedes and Ger- 
mans seem slow and plodding to 
the casual observer, they are not 
really slow at all, but just highly 
studious, very careful buyers, men 
who study the most minute details 
of anything they consider buying. 
They are not men who buy ‘on 
hunches.’ The attractive paint job 
on a piece of farm machinery 
means little to them. For the 
same reason, the pretty picture in 
the advertisement doesn’t mean 
much. Layout and design and art 
work interest them not at all when 
they are considering only the pay- 
ing of good dollars for a cream 
separator. They go right past the 
glitter and the show and the “copy 
appeal,” and start to read. The 
more facts you"put up to them, the 
more faithfully will they study 
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our proposition. But don’t be 
ontent with just stating facts. 
Supply proof with which to back 


up the facts.” 
This is best illustrated by the 
argument which the German 


_utheran farmers in a Germa- 
settlement used to convince their 
friends that they all wanted a cer- 
tain man to come as_ their 
preacher: “We want him because 
he cannot only preach, but because 
e can quote Scripture!” 

In other words, they want good, 
plausible sermons, but they also 
want something “quoted” to back 
up the preachment. 

That is why testimonials are so 
effective in advertisements which 
are aimed to sell the immigrant 
populations, regardless of whether 
the advertisement appears in Eng- 
lish or any of the other languages 
and dialects other than English. 

The testimonial bares witness. 
It backs up the claims of the ad- 
vertiser. The natural reaction of 
these people as they read the copy 
is this: “Well, that sounds pretty 
good, but you can’t expect a man 
to say anything less of his product. 
Probably a good, sharp seller.” 

But when the advertiser goes on 
to say: “Don’t take my word for 
it—read what these people have to 
say—take advice from actual 
users—” then the immigrant popu- 
lation responds readily. This is 
specially so when*the testimonia! 
is from some man or woman of 
their own “old country.” 

An advertising campaign for a 
food product of a semi-medical 
nature was prepared for Jewish 
ind several other foreign news- 
papers. The copy writer had 
.vailable a great number of excel- 
ent and reliable testimonials. 

In selecting a testimonial for an 
dvertisement in a Jewish publi- 
ation, he chose one which he 
hought bore the signature of a 
lewish family. Now, while the 

ame appeared Jewish to this copy 
vriter, it was actually a name 

thich is quite common in Galicia, 
ormerly a part of Austria. It so 
appens that in that section, the 
reat mass of people, Jew and 
ientile, suffers from poverty. 

\lso, there is much bad feeling 

etween Jew and Gentile. 
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When pious Jewish families 
came to read this advertisement in 
Jewish publications, they rose in 
horror. They would have nothing 
to do with a Galician. They would 
not want any merchandise recom- 
mended by a Galician. In fact, 
such a testimonial would be one 
very good reason why they would 
not, want to buy the product at all. 

Still, there is nothing so far- 
fetched about such an attitude, 
when we stop to think of it. Even 
now, ten years after the war, testi- 
monials of Germans would be of 
no advantage in France, while 
French testimonials would hardly 
be conducive to building consumer 
acceptance in Germany. 

The use of testimonials in ad- 
vertising to the immigrant popu- 
lation is highly important and very 
helpful in most instances, but the 
testimonial must be exactly the 
right ones. 

The friendly recommendations 
of a Polish mother will carry real 
weight with thousands of other 
Pdlish mothers. Italians will place 
much faith in a statement made 
by a doctor with an Italian name. 
That same doctor, bearing. a name 
like Schmidt or Schultz would not 
get as far with an Italian news- 
paper’s readers, while to a group 
of French readers it would be 
almost an insult. 


DETAILS ARE MISSING 


The average American often 
finds it hard to put himself in the 
place of the immigrant reader of 
copy. Copy which seems entirely 
too long-drawn-out for the aver- 
age American reader, and which 
the advertiser, judging from his 
own reading of advertising, will 
generally lay aside as hopelessly 
long-winded, will often prove tre- 
mendously convincing to the immi- 
grant, Suffice to say that in writ- 
ing copy for the man who has not 
been in America for a great many 
years, or writing to reach the man 
who does not read English well 
and who depends upon a language 
other than English, very explicit 
copy, going into infinite detail, is 
decidedly useful. 

When one comes to consider the 
size of this market, it bulks up as 
decidedly worth while and well 
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Lucy M. Queal 


MIs Lucy M. Queal, the 
new Household Ser- 
vice Director of The Farm 
Journal, is unusually well 
qualified for this impor- 
tant position. With her 
Western background and 
Eastern experience, she 
can vision the needs of 
farm women wherever 
they may be. 








Born in the West, Miss Queal received her early training 
there and taught home economics in the Kansas City 
Schools for nine years. Then she went to Columbia Uni- 
versity where she received her B. S. and M. A. degrees in 
Domestic Science. 


She was in food conservation work during the war; assisted 
in the Pittsburgh Milk Campaign in 1920; was Nutrition 
Specialist at the Massachusetts Agricultural College; spent 
three summers as Dietitian in the Rochester Infant’s Hos- 
pital; taught in the Philadelphia Normal School; was 
Supervisor of Home Economics in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. This year she received her Ph. D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and now is Household Service 
Director of The Farm Journal. 


The farm 
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Miss Queal is fully qualified 
o fill the demands of women in 
the Primary Farm Market 


The women of the Primary Farm Market demand the 
most competent advice available on their problems of 
modern home making. They are modern women and 
they believe in having modern homes. Actually they 
are better able to command the good things of life than 
many of their city sisters and cousins. They are well 
able to appreciate and utilize the newest information 
about modern home making. 


Advertisers who sell to farm women will find it most 
profitable to concentrate their major selling effort on 
these women of the Primary Farm Market—in those 
1198 counties in which are located 





69.4% of all farm ineome 


74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of all important trading centers 


and in which is located ’ 
76.2% of the Farm Journal’s circulation. 


And this can be done at less cost per page per thousand 
farm circulation in The Farm Journal than in any 
other media. The Farm Journal is first in the Primary 
Farm Market with the greatest volume of R. F. D. 
circulation—the most reliable gauge to real farm 
circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 
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worth writing copy for. There 
are, in the United States, between 
13,000,000 and 14,000,000 people, 
most of whom are put into the 
general category of “foreigners.” 
But in addition to these who ac- 
tually immigrated, it is necessary 
to recognize also their children of 
the first generation. The food and 
clothing which these children re- 
quire are, of course, bought by 
“foreign” parents. The brands 
with which these children first be- 
come acquainted are the brands 
which they see in their parents’ 
homes. But once they come to 
know a certain brand during child- 
hood, that brand has a real hold 
upon them through life. 

There are sections like the Bo- 
hemian section of Chicago, the 
Polish sections of Buffalo and 
Detroit, and the Hungarian section 
in Cleveland, not to mention the 
great “foreign” sections in New 
York and the surrounding cities, 
in which the “foreign” populations 
actually make up real separate and 
distinct cities. They are well 


worth catering to. 

One common danger which per- 
vades among copy writers is to 
look upon them all as “foreigners.” 
This is a point to keep ever in 
mind in writing copy to sell goods 


to the immigrant populations. 
There is even more difference be- 
tween an Italian and a Norwegian 
immigrant family than there is 
between a German and an Irish 
immigrant family. It is impos- 
sible to set them all down as 
“foreigners” and plan to write 
copy accordingly. 

And this matter of copy is car- 
ried right on over into illustrations 
and art work. Probably the illus- 
tration is even more vital. On the 
Pacific Coast there is a large 
Japanese population. This popu- 
lation, while it remains Japanese 
in many respects, nevertheless soon 
learns to use American products. 
Especially do the Japanese born 
mothers like American labor-sav- 
ing devices and articles which have 
to do with the better upbringing 
of children. 

So, naturally, an advertisement 
which contains the picture of an 
attractive baby is well on its way 
to receiving a good reading by the 
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Japanese mother. Imagine. -the 
surprise and disgust of one adver- 
tiser who undertook to reach these 
Japanese mothers when the ma- 
jority of the replies to his adver- 
tisement were letters from various 
dealers, catering to the Japanese 
trade, telling this manufacturer 
that his Japanese customers were 
sorrowfully, but courteously, point- 
ing out that the advertiser had a 
very poor conception of infant 
beauty, and if his product could 
make their babies look like the 
pictures, they surely ought not t 
inflict it upon their children. 

What happened was that the ad- 
vertiser used the pictures of at- 
tractive children, at least, children 
which seemed attractive to him. 
But they were not Japanese babies, 
and their type of beauty was not 
of the Japanese standard. 

He was obliged to change his 
illustrations and use real Japanese 
babies as models. Then every- 
thing went on satisfactorily. 

The same consideration holds 
true in advertising ladies’ wearing 
apparel, especially for maii-order 
business. It is true that right now 
the American conception of femi- 
nine beauty is based upon the 
motif of the string bean and the 
bamboo fishing pole. The slender, 
willowy type is in favor—among 
what we call the American popu- 
lation. 

But the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation along the Mexican border 
disagrees most thoroughly with this 
idea of beauty. They favor the 
plump, more generously propor- 
tioned woman. It follows, nat- 
urally, that an advertisement aimed 
to sell these people, containing the 
illustration of a typically slender 
young woman, will hardly get the 
favorable attention which _ that 
same advertisement would get if 
the young lady in the picture were 
of the type popular among Spanish 
speaking people. 

concern manufacturing an 
electric light making plant made 
up some very complete direct-mail 
advertising matter. It obtained 
excellent results from these mail- 
ing pieces until it ran into several 
large settlements of German 
farmers. 
To sell plants to these German 
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armers, the company had a num- 
er of its booklets translated into 
rerman. The same cuts and illus- 
rations were used. The reading 
natter was unusually complete and 
vent into the detail which the 
iverage German adores. Yet 
something was plainly wrong. 

The mistake in the booklets was 
liscovered largely by accident. The 
idvertising manager was showing 
them to a couple of German- 
\merican dealers to whom he 
hoped to sell a stock and have 
them act as local distributors. The 
two dealers were glancing over 
the booklets while the advertising 
manager was looking for some- 
thing else, but he heard one of 
them say to the other: “That looks 
pretty fine, but, of course, those 
are just pictures!” 

“Just pictures!”. was a phrase 
which gave him an“idea. Those 
cautious, shrewd, actually suspi- 
cious farmers were no doubt look- 
ing at the pictures, putting them 
down as exaggerations and losing 
interest in the entire plant on that 
account. 

So he tried a new booklet, leav- 
ing out all the attractive illustra- 
tions. In its place, he took the 
center spread of the booklet and 
on that printed an actual photo- 
graph of the plant. He stated 
specifically that it was not re- 
touched. Then he drew lines out 
from each salient® point and along 
the border explained the advantage 
of each point. It was relatively 
crude and uninviting and lacked 
an appeal to the imagination; but 
it brought results because the 
stolid people who studied this 
illustration did not want anything 
which would excite the imagina- 
tion. They wanted just the con- 
trary. They wanted to study 
minute detail. The unretouched 
photograph provided that oppor- 
tunity. It told them plainly that 
there was nothing decorative about 
the illustrations. Plainly, it was 
ill frank and above board. It was 
the type of illustration which ap- 
pealed to their idea of honest 
elling. 

There, in brief, seems to be the 
keynote of writing copy and illus- 
trating that copy so that it will 
ippeal to the “foreigner” in the 
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United States. Always it is wise 
to remember that these immigrants 
come here to work and earn 
money. At first, they may tell 
themselves they will buy nothing; 
they will save every cent they pos- 
sibly can; they will become mil- 
lionaires and go back, possibly, to 
the old country. ’ 

But naturally they become ac- 
quainted. They meet their own 
nationals who own automobiles 
and have good clothes; and they 
feel inferior and want to overcome 
that feeling of inferiority. 

They meet Americans who have 
nice homes, who have various ad- 
vantages, whose children have.the 
surroundings their children do not 
have. And they cast about to en- 
able their children to live on an 
equal basis. The “foreign” family 
is the exception which sticks to the 
original idea and just works and 
saves. They keep right on work- 
ing, in almost every case, but they 
start to spend money and enjoy 
advantages. 


™ But they buy carefully, cau- 


tiously, oftentimes suspiciously. 
They are a long way from buying 
with the mnonchalance of the 
American born who has always 
had a good home, a good school, 
good clothes and so on. Buying, 
with the immigrant, is a novel ex- 
perience. It usually. continues to 

one. As a result, he buys 
thoughtfully. 


Gabriel Snubber Net Profit 
Gains- 


A net profit of $505,118, after 
charges, is shown by the Gabriel Snub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the quarter ended June 30, 
1927, comparing with $356.904 for the 
same quarter of 1926. The net profit 
for the first half year of 1927 was 
$839,070 against $614,422 for the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 


Appoint Charles Blum Adver- 
tising Corporation 


Gillis & Geoghegan, New York, man- 
ufacturers of ash removal equipment, 
and the G. & G. Atlas Systems, Inc., 
New York, pneumatic tube systems, 
have appointed the Charles Blum Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Philadelphia, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 
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| Brings You— 


“Henry Ford’s Problem” 


by Samuel Crowther 


How is he meeting it? What the 
national — even international — con- 
sequences should he fail? Henry 
Ford’s_ collaborator — biographer. if 
‘ou please — reveals some startling 
acts about this leader of American 
business on whom the eyes of the 
business world are focused. 


“Our Five Billion Dollar 
Local Tax Bill—Is There 
a Bright Side To It?” 


by Walker B. Brockway 
Controller, Brown Company 


A constructive discussion of a sub- 
get which has a lot to do with the 

usiness cash register. Also, a sug- 
gestion for Business itself and an- 
other that Business may well pass 
on to those to whom it delegates 
the expenditure of its assessed 
dollars. 


For you in August, these in 
addition to other articles and 
features, and an _ unchal- 
lengeable answer to the ques- 
tion “How’s Business?” 


“WHERE BUSINESS LE AD ERS 
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ORN is little more than ankle-high on July 4th .... The 
motor industry seethes with rumors of new models, broad- 
er policies, greater sales pressure.... More continental enter- 
prises make provisions for branch plants in America.... 
Money remains easy.... The flags on the Business Weather 
Map signal varying degrees of prosperity. 
What’s the outlook for Fall? 


Present car loadings, bank clearings, market trends—these are 
but the results of past decisions of the country’s executives. 
But what is business thinking now? What results of present 
thinking will the Fall bring? 


Let The Council on the Trend of Business answer. August’s 


quota of those more than 21,000 top executives in America’s 
first-rated business enterprises have replied to the question 
“How’s Business?” in significant terms, reflecting that current 
business thinking which in September, October, November and 


artling 


erican December will influence railway traffic, commercial loans, and 

tthe Federal Reserve ratios. 

Il You can better help shape your own or your clients’ policies for 

: = Fall by studying The Business Outlook, The Underlying Trend 

= of Business and The Business Weather Map, in THE Macazine 
or Business for AUGUST. Here you will find the answer to 

y that question which is on the tongue of all Business today: 

any 

~ WHAT’S THE OUTLOOK FOR FALL? 

h the 


a And because Business will be watching for this answer, 
= eager for it as well as a word from business leaders as 
to what policies and what methods are proving most 
effective and most productive, your own or your clients’ 
advertising in forthcoming issucs of THE MAGAZINE OF 


Business is bound to be read and harkened to. 


WITH BUSINESS: LEADERS” 
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Buying 
Advertising Out of 
Surplus 


Henri, Hurst & McDonatp 
Cxicaco 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

e are anxious to get any material 
you may have which will ow expe- 
riences of advertisers in making a cap- 
ital investment, or an investment out 
of surplus, to cover an advertising pro- 
gram on either a new product or on an 
important campaign which is being un- 
dertaken on an old product. 

Undoubtedly you know of a number 
of instances where this has been done. 
We heard recently, for example, that 
the big campaign on Lifebuoy Soap 
was made by Lever Bros. by either a 
surplus or a capital investment. In the 
case of Chrysler it is probably true that 
when they started their big advertising 
campaign they did it with a capital in- 
vestment. 

We will appreciate it very much if 
you will give us any material you have 
on this subject and particularly spe- 
cific instances of concerns that have 
operated in this manner and also any 
articles or other material you may have 
which shows the justification for such 
moves under certain circumstances, 

Will you please be good enough to 
send us whatever material you may 
have on this within the next few days? 

Henri, Hurst & McDonatp, 
N. F. Sammons. 


‘i, question raised in this let- 
ter of inquiry is one which 
seems to have been investigated 
more by the British than by 
Americans. 

The late Lord Leverhulme was 
continually saying that any busi- 
ness which carried a surplus ac- 
count made up of investments in 
stocks and bonds, no matter how 
gilt-edge those securities might be, 
was merely engaging in window- 
dressing. By this statement he 
meant to imply that the account 
existed only for the purpose of 
sustaining and keeping a business 
alive in a period of hard days. A 
better and wiser use of the funds 
in a surplus account, he always 
maintained, was to invest them in 
judicious advertising. A surplus 
account thus expended in days of 
prosperity, he maintained, gave a 
business the strength and stamina 
to go through all periods of eco- 
nomic stress and strain. 

In view of his continuous asser- 
tion of his belief in the wisdom of 
a policy of spending surplus for 
advertising, we do not doubt the 
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reliability of the report that th: 
money available for the Lifebuo; 
campaign came from a _ reserve 
account created out of surplus 
The president of the Lever organ- 
ization in America, Francis Count 
advertising-minded and 
as well-grounded in the economic: 
of practical advertising as was th: 
late Lord Leverhulme. We wouk 
not hesitate to credit him with th: 
knowledge and courage to tak 
such action in the handling of his 
company’s advertising. 

A British organization that see: 
eye-to-eye with the late Lord Lev 
erhulme on the wisdom of a policy) 
of setting aside a reserve for ad 
vertising out of capital is th 
Crosse & Blackwell Company. 
About three months ago, Print 
ERS’ INK reported the action taken 
to this end by this widely known 
maker of jams, preserves and 
pickles, at its 1927 meeting of 
stockholders. This company had 
not always had such a policy. It 
had met with hard days and had 
been forced to stop its advertising 
A reorganization took place and 
after some time profits were again 
reported. The 1927 meeting of 
stockholders was the first meeting 
since the reorganization at which 
the welcome report that there 
were profits could be made. 

At that meeting the chairman 
of the board offered for the con- 
sideration of stockholders a prop- 
osition that “out of the surplus 
of the company’s funds £75,000 


‘ should be ear-marked for adver- 


tising.” This fund, he further sug- 
gested should be kept continuously 
at the same figure. That is to say, 
it should be replenished at the 
end of the year by a transfer to 
the fund from surplus of an 
amount equal to that which had 
been spent during the year for 
advertising. He advocated, in 
other words the creation of a trust 
fund from money available in the 
company’s surplus account in or- 
der to insure continuous year-in- 
year-out advertising. The stock- 
holders accepted the proposition 
with enthusiasm. 

This -plan of creating a trust 
fund for advertising out of sur- 
plus in the case of an established 
and going concern; or out of cap- 
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MORE MILLIONS 


for machinery manufacturers, 
when Uncle Sam sold the Farmers 
with MOTION PICTURES 


ANUFACTURERS and trade asso- 
ciations, railroads and public 
utility corporations, practically every 
business can mow make effective use of 
MotION Pictures for advertising and 
selling because the CONSOLIDATED 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE provides for 
consumer circulation. 
Farmers, club men or college women, 
housewives or business men, factory 
workers or executives, travellers, home 
—— owners or investors—-select your audi 
Educational Service ence, sell them with MOTION 
— PICTURES: “ 


CONSOLIDATED will make the pic- 
tures for you or distribute those you 
may already have, if they are suitable, 
to any desired group in any part of 
the country. 
CONSOLIDATED'S reputation and 
standing in the Motion Picture Industry 
is a guarantee of satisfactory and 
economical results 
| ies us 2stimate and submit a plan 
for your requirements without 
advance charges or other obligation. 

















CONSOLIDATED FACTS 


The largest ig laboratories in the world—6 Py yny 
— New York, New Jersey. nia — 600, 000 Ket of 

film pet annum. Noted for the highest quality “pub a 
service by the leading firms in the Motion Picture Industry 























DUCATIONAL SERVICE ty Sik and Pierce Avenues 
Long Island City N ¥ 
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Pllustrate with Photographs 















And realtors rely on 
photographs to give most 
convincing selling pic- 
tures of their properties. 










Spheres leave nothing unsaid. They 
tell the story accurately, quickly and clearly. 
They shield your product from the selling 
hazard of the question mark better than any 
other type of advertising art. Properly made 
and reproduced, Photographs bring to pros- 
pects the complete understanding that quickens 
buying decisions. Use them freely in your 
advertising —for the easier, faster sales they 
will bring you. 
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ital investment in the case of a 
new company (as the Chrysler 
organization was when it started) 
has much to recommend it. Ad- 
vertising requires time as well as 
money in order. to perform its 
work, The organization that has 
funds which are specifically set 
aside for advertising over a long 
period of time is undoubtedly 
more certain of reaping greater 
advantages and profits from what 
expenditures it does make than is 
one which follows a policy of ad- 
vertising only when it believes that 
it can afford todo so.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


New York Library 
to Have Permanent Ad- 
vertising Exhibit 








Ts New York Public Library 
will, within a few months, 
house a permanent exhibit of repre- 
sentative American advertising. 
, The first selection will be made 
in October by a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. Ad- 
ditions will be made to the 
exhibit at about the same time each 
succeeding year. 

The idea originated with the 
New York Public Library, through 
H. Lydenberg, reference 
librarian, with the proposal that 
the agency association assemble 
and maintain a permanent collec- 
tion of advertising. The Library 
offered to supply the space, the 
classification and indexing of the 
exhibits and their permanent care. 

The committee appointed to co- 
operate with Mr. Lydenberg is 
headed by H. E. Lesan, president 
of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency. The other members are 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, president 
of Calkins & Holden, and Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president, the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

In this committee’s first report, 
which outlines the plan of the ex- 
hibit, the following conclusions are 
reached : 

The exhibit must be small, in 
comparison with the total amount 
of advertising; typical and repre- 
sentative selections will be made 
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once every year from current 
work; classification will be made 
by mediums such as newspapers, 
magazines, dealer display material, 
etc.; posters would be omitted e- 
cause of their unwieldy size, as 
it would be impossible for ‘he 
committee to make its own selec- 
tions, each agency will be asiced 
to choose about twelve of the best 
specimens, in various mediuins, 
which they have turned out, and, 
the examples for final preservation 
will be selected by the commiitee 
from such work. All contri>u- 
tions must be submitted by Octo)er 
1, addressed to James O’Shauzh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, at New York. 

The permanent exhibition com- 
mittee intends to preserve about 
300 proofs from each year’s con- 
tributions. The campaigns and in- 
dividual advertisements that are 
awarded Bok prizes by the Harvard 
Advertising Awards Jury will also 
‘be included in this display. 

The library, aside from the 
permanent exhibit, will attempt to 
make a collection of pamphlets, 
periodicals and other publications 
bearing on advertising. Contribu- 
tions to this collection are to be 
sent to the library direct. From 
other sources it is planned to as- 
semble reports of research inves- 
tigations and other books of 
permanent value. 





Gain in Electric Auto-Lite 


Profits 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company, To 
ledo, Ohio, and subsidiaries, electric auto- 
motive equipment, report net profits of 
gi a 905, after charges, but before 
ral taxes, for the six-month period 
led June 30, 1927. This compares 
sith $1,201, 877 for the corresponding 

period in 1926. 


A. H. Willey to Direct 


Imperial Knife Sales 

A. H. Willey, formerly sales manager 
of the Remington Cutlery we 
has been made sales man the 
Imperial Knife borng «A rovidence, 
R. I. He will make his headquarters 
. the recently established New York 
office. 


Joins Procter & Gamble 
J. Howard MacKay has joined the 
advertising department of the Procter 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 
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Advertising Helps Rebuild a 
Street Railway 


How 


It Is Playing Its Part in the Restoration of Cincinnati's Trans- 


portation” System 


By Hudson Biery 


Of the Cincinnati Street Railway Company 


7 1E phrase “public relations” is 
a very popular one nowadays 
among public utility companies. It 
is used in so many different ways, 
and applied to so many different 
things, that it sometimes seems: to 
have lost all meaning. This is 
especially true when, as occasion- 
ally happens, some piece of sheer 
press-agentry is characterized as 
“public relations work.” 

None the less, the management 
of the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company firmly believes that there 
is such a thing as public relations, 
and that it—the real thing—is just 
about the most important thing in 
our business. We believe this, be- 
cause we have seen what two dif- 
ferent kinds of public relations 
could do to our business. 

“Public relations,” when we use 
the expression, is. not press-agent 
work. It is not merely advertis- 
ing; it is not merely salesmanship ; 
it is not merely good service and 
good operating policy; but it is 
the result of the effective combina- 
tion of all three. It is exactly 
what the words themselves, when 
honestly used, imply—what the 
public thinks of us, as shown by 
the manner and the extent of its 
use of our service. 

Now what the public thinks of 
us and buys from us, depends not 
merely upon what we say about 
ourselves, or hire somebody else 
to say about us, but upon the way 
we do our job—which is to provide 
just as good passenger transporta- 
tion, at just as low cost, as we are 
able to manage. And yet, on the 
other hand, it is not enough alone 
to co a good job—it is necessary 
to say something about it to re- 
mind people of the fact that it is 
goori. 

Passenger transportation can be 
sold like any other service ; I might 
equally well say must be sold like 


any other service. Therefore we 
advertise. But our advertising 
plan must be soundly related to 
several other things—to the 
amount of service we have to sell; 
to the size and type of our mar- 
ket; to the cost of the service “(in- 
cluding the cost of selling it by 
whatever means, including adver- 
tising; we employ for that pur- 
pose); and to another market 
factor which I would imperfettly 
define as the mass mental attitude 
of the customer. 


A RAILROAD’S PECULIAR PROBLEMS 


og d or wrongly, the general 
public has a certain definite and 
accepted picture of what a street 
railway is. It thinks of such a 
company, for example, in a wholly 
different way from the way in 
which it thinks of a big depart- 
ment store. 

For a street railway company, 
then, suddenly to commence to ad- 
vertise in department store style, 
might be perfectly logical from the 
point of view of the size of its 
market, and the amount and cost 
of the service it has to sell; but it 
would be entirely the wrong ' thing 
to do, simply because it would do 
too much violence to its customers’ 
rooted and cherished conception of 
what lies within its province to 
do. We all, to a certain extent, 
have to do what is expected of us; 
and logic in advertising plans will 
continue to be an ingredient that 
needs to be used with caution, un- 
til there is a lot more logic in 
buying than there is today. 

So much for the general. basis 
of the advertising plan with which 
we hope eventually to secure full 
recognition as the local passenger 
transportation service of the city 
of Cincinnati. But before dcscrib- 
ing our advertising plan’ in detail, 
some explanation is needed of the 
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particular conditions it had to be 
devised to meet. 

It is no criticism whatever of the 
former management of our system, 
to repeat a fact well known to 
everybody in Cincinnati; that two 
years ago when we took over the 
property, the city’s street railway 
system and service were in great 
need of immediate rehabilitation. 
Motor bus competition was then at 
its height. Every new idea has its 
period of immense prosperity, and 
then finds its true level; and the 
use of motor buses for local pas- 
senger transportation is proving 
no exception. But the “boom” in 
street buses lasted long enough to 
cut the street railway’s business in 
Cincinnati, to a point which, if the 
decline continued, meant chaos. 

The street railway was at a 
standstill owing to long-drawn-out 
negotiations with the city, with the 
inevitable result that the system 
was being starved. Repairs and 
replacements of rolling stock, track 
and equipment had had to be post- 
poned or ignored to the limit of 
safety,.and far beyond the point 
where any comfort was left for 
the passengers. 

As always happens in such 
cases, the company seemed to be 
caught in a vicious circle, in which 
the deterioration in its service was 
steadily driving more and more 
passengers to other means of 
transportation, resulting in still 
further losses in revenue which 
compelled higher and higher fares 
for poorer and poorer service. 

The street railway had, in fact, 
only one remaining thing in its 
favor; but that was the most im- 
portant thing of all. A careful 
survey and analysis of the entire 
problem led to only one conclu- 
sion: that in the city of Cincinnati 
as it was and is, with the passenger 
traffic it requires, to meet the daily 
needs of that traffic by any con- 
ceivable plan that did not include 
a street railway system, was a 
physical impossibility. There sim- 
ply had to be a street railway; and 
a good street railway was both 
better and cheaper for all con- 
cerned than a poor one. 

There is no need here to go into 
the details of the reorganization 
plan that was finally worked out. 
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Its most important feature was 
the adoption of a new “service-it- 
cost” franchise, under which we 
are now operating, and have been 
operating for a little less than two 
years. Under this plan, the con- 
pany accepted a voluntary and 
drastic limitation upon its possi’ le 
return upon invested capital; } 
received in exchange what at t! 
stage was much more importan 

a guarantee that the rate of fa 
would be fixed at what would pro- 
vide a definite, certain, even 
though modest, return upon the 
authorized investment value of the 
property. 

By a fortunate coincidence jor 
the company, the “new deal” thus 
achieved in the street railway sys- 
tem came virtually simultaneously 
with a “new deal” in Cincinnati’s 
city government. The city just at 
this time made effective a “city 
manager” form of charter. Inas- 
much as it seems to be impossible, 
in the mind of the average Ameri- 
can citizen, to dissociate street rail- 
way franchises from municipal 
politics, the change in administra- 
tion, coming at the same time as 
the reorganization of the company, 
powerfully advertised the idea that 
things were going to be different 
all around. 

None the less, the task confront- 
ing the new management of our 
company was enormous. It might 
be said to consist’of two divisions; 
the physical rehabilitation of the 
property, and the rehabilitation of 
the property in the minds of 
its customers—both indispensable. 
There was also a third job to be 
done which was a sort of combina- 
tion of both the others; the re- 
habilitation of the spirit and 
morale of the men. 

_For the second of these essen- 
tials, and to a considerable extent 
for the third, we looked to adver- 
tising. But it séenied clear to us 
that for a while, at least, its best 
contribution must be primarily to 
tell the facts about the progress 
actually being made in the first 
essential—the physical rehabilita- 
tion program—and let the facts 
speak for themselves. There are 
times when facts standing on their 
own feet, in simple, clear and con- 
vincing language, are better per- 
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suaders than any deliberate attempt 
persuasiveness could possibly be. 
We also foresaw that the time 
would come when it would be very 


important, from the public point | 


of view, to have the facts regard- 

ing our “service-at-cost” franchis€ 

clearly and generally understood ; 

and without reflecting unfairly on 
the former management (which 
had done its best with a difficult 
situation) to have the completely 
new opportunity emphasized. We 
were not unmindful of the possi- 
bility that in this way we could 
neutralize a considerable part of 
the purely emotional unpopularity 
which had been built up by reason 
of the difficult situation already 
referred to. 

However, even before commenc- 
ing to tell these two chapters of 
the new story, the story itself had 
to make a little more progress. 
And the question arose, what to 
talk about in the meantime. 


A SIMPLE. PLAN 


The policy we adopted, on which 
our first advertising was launched, 
was a simple one. It was to use 
our advertising space primarily on 
behalf of enterprises and causes of 
general public interest and value 
to the community, and only gradu- 
ally to introduce statements of fact 
regarding the improvement of our 
service and, subsequently, direct 
business- -building advertisements 
for ourselves. 

Naturally our advertising appro- 
priation had to be a very modest 
one; probably it always will be. 
We planned a small newspaper 
ampaign, but felt, and still feel, 
that the backbone of our plan must 
he the effective use of the adver- 
tising space in, and especially on 
the outside of our own cars. 

The space we use consists of 
large outside posters on the front 
lash of our cars, and smaller ones 

iside, on the left-hand side of the 

ront partition, behind the motor- 
man, and facing the whole length 

‘ the passenger space. The out- 

de poster is, of course, a pure 

ister, mever carrying more copy 
than a single headline. But we 
ive at times successfully pub- 
shed quite long statements in the 
inside space. 
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We found no | from the be- 
ginning, o “wo enterprises 
which were very glad of the free 
advertising we gave them, and 
cordially and genuinely appreciative 
once they became convinced of the 
sincerity of our offers. Some ex- 
amples of our donations of this 
sort may be mentioned. 

For the Cincinnati Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, we carried a 
poster on “Straw Hat Day.” Ata 
time when the local newspapers 
were making an intensive drive on 
“own-your-own-home” plans, and 
were carrying large amounts of 
real estate advertising, we carried 
a poster saying “House Hunting 
Made Easy”—which, by the way, 
was not only a boost for this cam- 
paign, but one of our first hints 
at selling copy for our own ser- 
vice. 

The Boy Scouts and similar in- 
stitutions were assisted in this 
way; but more than any other 
single institution, we gave our 
space to the support of the Cin- 
cinnati Community Chest. In ad- 
dition to the regular posters, we 
turned over to this charitable en- 
terprise a small panel, high up 
in the front of the car, that 
formerly was largely devoted to 
notices of proposed fare increases. 

In our larger space, however, 
little by little we began to inter- 
sperse posters and notices bearing 
more directly upon our own busi- 
ness, such as “Shop More from 10 
to 4,” and, in the inside space, an- 
nouncements regarding changes in 
schedules, new routings, and so on. 
And presently the time came when 
we had made enough progress with 
the actual rebuilding, relaying of 
tracks, etc., to begin to talk about 
it. 

At each spot where especially im- 
portant track rebuilding operations 
were under way, we followed the 
plan of erecting two bulletin 
boards, one at each end of the sec- 
tion undergoing repair. Each board 
carried, in lettering large and plain 
enough to be read even by the 
passing motorist, a brief descrip- 
tion of the repair job going on at 
that point, for the information of 
the public; and the chief feature 
of this description was a statement 
of the actual cost of the repairs 
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SPORTS ¥ Golf~ Polo 


Yachting -Swimming ~~ Horse-racing 


Spectally geared to the 
interests of New Jersey people 


ype WONDER that Charm should be 
the outstanding magazine in New Jersey? 
Not alone the biggest in circulation. 


But the favorite magazine of New Jersey people. 


It is specially designed to meet their interests 
in their homes and in their communities, their 
society and their sports. 


Naturally it is the shortest route to their favor. 


We are pleased, but not surprised to be able to 
report that this August issue carries a volume of 
advertising more than double that of August, 1920. 


CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey Home Interests. 


Office of the Advertising Manager 
28 West 44th Street, New York 
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being made, not only in dollars but 
in terms of the number of street- 
car fares being expended upon 
them. 

Naturally our extensive rebuild- 
ing operations interfered with 
traffic rather badly on many im- 
portant streets. We met this situ- 
ation frankly with posters in the 
cars, explaining exactly what was 
being done, and why; and request- 
ing public patience and considera- 
tion until the streets were clear 
once more. 

In addition to this, we published 
a series of reports to the public in 
our inside posters, on the progress 
being made in restoring the sys- 
tem. 

We are now just on the point of 
taking up the next phase of our 
plan. As far as we can judge, 
our efforts so far have accom- 
plished all that might reasonably 
have been expected of them; cer- 
tainly our passenger revenue situa- 
tion has shown marked improve- 
ment. And now we are beginning 
to have something to sell, in the 
kind..of service we are now able 
to render over at least a consider- 
able part of our system; and we 
are getting ready to begin selling 
it in real earnest. 

The next step, as already re- 
marked, in our plan is to educate 
the public thoroughly regarding 
the ‘“‘service-at-cost” franchise; 
what it means to the public, to the 
car-rider and to the company. We 
shall talk about the franchise in 
the newspapers, in the outside 
posters and in the inside posters 
simultaneously, and keep on talk- 
ing about it until we are sure that 
the facts are firmly in the public 
mind. 

Then, and only then, do we feel 
that the groundwork will have been 
laid, on which we can build an ad- 
vertising structure whose major 
portion is devoted to the direct 
selling of street-car-service—more 
direct and more persistent than we 
have yet ventured to employ. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


The E. Shields Company, Baltimore, 
plumbing and heating contractor, has 
laced its advertising account with the 

Lesseraux Advertising Agency, of 
that city. 
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Trade Commission 
Cites Prison Goods 
Jobber 


SE of the descriptive term 
“manufacturer” by an_ indi 
vidual or concern not actually en 
gaged in the business of manufac- 
turing constitutes unfair trade 
practice, according to a ruling of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
A particular case just decided by 
the Commission concerns the Com- 
monwealth Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago. 

This company, according to the 
findings of the Commission, is a 
jobber, buying the output of goods 
manufactured in an Indiana State 
prison. These goods are sold to 
customers of the company which 
advertises itself as a manufacturer 
and a__ direct-from-the-factory 
dealer. While the respondent did, 
in the instance of shirt purchases, 
furnish some sewing machines, 
which were used by the State to 
augment its other manufacturing 
machinery, and also furnished 
some cloth and trimmings which 
were made by the State into shirts, 
the Commission finds that the com- 
pany has never been the manufac- 
turer of shirts sold by it and does 
not operate a shirt factory. 

Among the competitors of the 
Commonwealth company, it is re- 
ported, are firms which truthfully 
represented themselves to be manu 
facturers. Other competitors, not 
engaged in manufacturing, in no 
wise represented themselves to be 
manufacturers. 

The Commission holds that rep- 
resentations made by the company 
regarding its manufacture of the 
articles it sold are false and mis- 
leading and have had the tendency 
to deceive the purchasing public 
Accordingly the respondent has 
been ordered to cease and desist 
from carrying on interstate busi- 
ness under a trade name or cor 
porate name which includes the 
word “manufacturing” or terms of 
like import. The order is to hold 
unless and until the Commonwealth 
company owns or absolutely con- 
trols a factory manufacturing the 
products so sold and distributed. 
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Kearr Geese ©mpany 


ponte slong CHECSE PART EGRS BO He WwoEREE 
GENERAL OFFICES 400 ®USH ST. 


CeepcaS@e, Ek. = June 25th, 1927 
imerpev eceasencreng J. BH. Platt 


Qmaha World-Herald, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Gentlemen:- 


We have been advertising in the World-Herald 
for a number of years and while we have always felt that 
our campaigns in your paper have been a big factor in the 
development of Kraft Gheese sales in Ombha, the campaign 
recently completed on Kraft KAY has been such an outstanding 
success that I felt you would like to know it. 


When we considered the introduction of this new 
Kraft product, KAY, in the Omha market, we selected the 
World-Herald as the one paper which would be of most help 
to us, and the volume of business which has been built on 
Kraft KAY as the result of this advertising, and our sales 
effort, assures me that we mde no mistake. 


I want to teké this occasian to thank you for 
the co-operation which you gave usin making this campaign 
the success which’ it was. 

Yours very truly, 


CHEESE COMPANY, 











OMAHA 423°8t327 

TRY OUT MARKET 
Omaha, always a receptive mar- prices, will place the people in 
ket for the introduction of new the Omaha territory in a “‘buy- 
commodities, offers exceptionally ing mood” and they will have 
bright prospects this year—The the cash with which to satisfy, 
marketing of Nebraska's biggest their desires. Prepare NOW to 
wheat and corn crops and large reach these buyers through the 
herds of livestock, all at high columns of 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE , ic, INC. 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Individual 


jor each manufactu 


Different problems de- 
velop for “different manu- 
facturers in building up their 
distribution in the great New 
York Market. Each manu- 
facturer finds peculiar con- 
ditions with which to con- 
tend, due in part to the 
character of his merchandise, 
in part to his own mer- 
chandising methods, and in 
part to the sales methods of 
his trade. 

Bush Distribution Service 


has succeeded because it 
makes the necessary adjust- 
ments for each individual 


manufacturer, taking into 
consideration his peculiar 
problems, and pre-determin- 
ing a special made-to-order 
system to insure prompt and 
perfect deliveries. 

The agent for an electrical 
refrigerator needs no stocks 
delivered to his store. He 
merely requires a permanent 


display line. But he must 
be certain that a complete 
machine will reach his cus- 
tomer’s home, according to 
exact shipping instructions, 
at the time his represent- 
ative calls to install it. 

Competition is so keen to- 
day that one manufacturer 
leads another by the slight- 
est fraction of an advan- 
tage. 

Successful merchants are 
keen enough to spot that 
difference and appreciate it 

. they recognize the im- 
portance of the physical side 
of distribution. 

They recognize that it 
would be impossible for Bush 
Service to function so effi- 
ciently in such volume were 
it not for the perfection of 
the general system : . . and 
the special adaptations of 
service to each manufac- 
turer’s peculiar problems. 


BUSH TERMINAL 


Distribution Service 
New York 
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BUSH DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE — 


. Freight cars taken over from any rail- 
road and carefully unloaded at Bush 
Terminal and merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked and entered on 
inventory forms and duplicates issued. 
Shortages, damages and other irregu- 
larities immediately reported. 


. Special inspection of merchandise in- 
volvirig unpacking and repacking. 

. Immediate release of merchandise 
upon delivery instructions seven 
copies of each order being issued for 
efficiency. 

. Automatic stock recoras posted for 
withdrawal of each unit of merchan- 
dise . . . and monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdrawals and stocks 
on hand. 


. Delivery of meschandise to any point 
in Greater New York in shortest time 
possible. 


. Open Stock Service includes un- 
packing cases, stocking merchan- 
dise in special compartments ac- 
cording to size, style and type of 
product, and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted orders. 
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We would like to 
send you a more 
complete story of 
Bush Services. 
Fill out the cou- 
pon below and we 
will mail you a 
free copy of an in- 
teresting booklet, 
‘*Distribution 
Perfected.” 


| Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. H-4 


Co. 





100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘Distribution Perfected.” 





Domestic Commerce Division to Be 
Expanded 


The Government Plans to Supply the Demand for Information on 
Distribution of Goods in This Country—Series of Market 
Surveys to Be Made 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


yew projects by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are of 
more importance to American in- 
dustry than the recently adopted 
plan to expand the activities of the 
Domestic Commerce Division. 
Eventually, the development of 
this plan is expected to make the 
work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce just as 
effectual in domestic business as it 
is in foreign merchandising. For 
it will employ the commodity di- 
visions and branch domestic offices 
of the bureau in the collection and 
dissemination of much needed in- 
formation regarding the orderly 
and economical distribution of 
goods in this country. 

Until the present time the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been known 
throughout the country almost 
solely as an organization for the 
promotion of foreign trade. The 
district offices particularly have 
been known as sources of informa- 
tion on export trade only. The 
form of agreements under which 
co-operative offices are established, 
the catalog and the publications of 
the bureau all contribute to the 
general impression. Also, Con- 
gress in making appropriations for 
the bureau, has ear-marked all of 
them for the promotion of foreign 
trade, until recently. 

The remarkable and profitable 
achievements of the bureau in the 
foreign field are well-known, and 
there is no doubt that the broaden- 
ing of its activities to include 
domestic business offers enormous 
possibilities. But in discussing the 
plan last week, Frank M. Surface, 
assistant director of the bureau, in 
charge of domestic commerce, re- 
marked that it would require time 
to carry out the program, to secure 
the necessary money and to train 
the personnel. He also mentioned 


that the co-operation of interested 
manufacturers would be exceed- 
ingly helpful in developing pro- 
jects which would be most bene- 
ficial to the development of do- 
mestic trade. 

“Prior to the organization of 
the Domestic Commerce Division,” 
he continued, “Secretary Hoover 
realized the need for assistance to 
American business men in solving 
their domestic problems. Through 
his efforts a small appropriation 
was secured to begin the work and 
the division was established. Its 
field was conceived as largely that 
of market research, which was 
then practically a new and un- 
charted proposition. The work of 


the division necessarily has been 
of an experimental and pioneering 


nature, and it has had many vicis- 
situdes with four different chiefs 
in as many years. However, the 
division has made _ remarkable 
progress. It has, I am sure, estab- 
lished a place for itself and has 
made some worthwhile contribu- 
tions to the developing science of 
marketing. 


TOO MUCH FOR ONE DIVISION 


“The job, however, is far too 
big for any one division to put 
through to completion. It needs 
the development and expansion of 
the whole bureau along lines that 
will make the words ‘Domestic 
Commerce’ mean something more 
than an euphonious appendage to 
the bureau’s name. This is now 
our purpose, and we hope to see it 
eventually develop. We look to 
the time when the commodity and 
technical divisions, as well as the 
district offices of the bureau, will 
be devoting as much of their 
efforts to domestic problems as to 
foreign trade. And this must be 
done without any let-down in the 
foreign work.” 

As Mr. Surface further ex- 
plained, the purpose of the Domes- 
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ic Commerce Division is to act as 
te ng | of market research 
chnique, and to develop broad 
udies on all phases of marketing 
d distribution. To accomplish 
jis, it is mecessary that the di>- 
‘ision co-operate with all of the 
commodity and technical divisions 
in the solving of those domestic 
problems which fall in their re- 
spective fields. In some instances, 
work such as market surveys for 
particular commodities will be 
conducted by the appropriate com- 
modity divisions, and in such cases 
the Domestic Commerce Division 
would be called upon to assist and 
co-operate. In other cases, simi- 
lar work might best be carried on 
by the Domestic Division, but 
always in co-operation with the 
other interested divisions and after 
consultation with them. 
In the field of the district offices 
of the bureau, Mr. Surface said 
that it is particularly necessary to 
develop more domestic commerce 
activities. “There is a vast and 
practically untouched field of ser- 
vice to business here,” he added. 
“It is a field in which the oppor- 
tunities are vastly greater than in 
foreign trade because the number 


of firms engaged in domestic busi-_ 


ness and the volume of that busi- 
ness are very much greater. The 
bureau, through its staff of ex- 
perts and through its- knowledge of 
sources of information, both Gov- 
ernmental and non-Governmental, 
is able to be of great assistance to 
individual business concerns in the 
problems which are troubling them. 

“We receive hundreds of letters 
expressing surprise at the extent 
of the assistance which we are able 
to give in the solution of particular 
problems, and asking why the 
bureau does not let it be known 
that it is able to furnish this ser- 
vice. Here is where the district 
offices come in. They are the 
bureau’s outposts. By contact with 
business men in their districts, they 
can learn the problems that are 
troubling individual concerns. Some 
of these problems can be solved 
immediately from information on 
file in the offices, and others will 
be referred to Washington where 
our facilities for investigation are 
more complete. 
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“In developing the plan, it is our 
hope to place a few so-called do- 
mestic comnterce representatives in 
certain district offices during the 
coming year. One advantage of 
this is that it emphasizes the fact 
that the bureau is interested in 
domestic commerce problems. 
However, whether a special repre- 
sentative is placed in any particu- 
lar office or not, every office will 
have the opportunity to develop in- 
quiries within the field. When 
business men call at the offices, it 
will be interesting to inform them 
regarding the domestic work, and 
doubtless we shall be surprised to 
find how frequently suggestions of 
the kind will strike a responsive 
chord. 


MARKETING SURVEY TO BE MADE 


“The work under way and con- 
templated by the Domestic Com- 
merce Division for the coming 
year includes, as one of its princi- 
pal projects, marketing surveys by 
definite regions of the country. 
This work has been carried on 
since 1924 and has constituted the 
major efforts of the division. The 
first survey of this character has 
been published under the title of 
‘Commercial Survey of the Phila- 
delphia Marketing Area.’ The 
second to be undertaken was that 
for the Southeastern States cover- 
ing North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
eastern Tennessee. The report on 
this survey is now in the Printing 
Office and, it is hoped, will be 
available for distribution by Oc- 
tober. 

“A third survey covering the 
New England States is now in 
progress. The field work has been 
completed and the report is being 
compiled and written. A fourth 
survey covering the Southwest, in- 
cluding California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and Utah, is also under way. 
Still another survey will soon be 
started in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Urgent requests for simi- 
lar studies are coming from vari- 
ous parts of the country, and 
recommendations for several addi- 
tional studies of the kind will be 
included in the 1928-29 budget. 

“It is the purpose of these sur- 
yeys to present a picture of the 
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what brands are 
preferred in village 
and rural homes? 


4 5 + e 


Foods—Toilet Preparations— 
Soaps—Radio—Electric Refrig- 
erators—Washing Machines— 
Paints — Sheets — Blankets— 
Underwear—Silverware—Silk 
Hosiery—Shoes — Linoleum— 
Rugs—Furniture—and a hun- 
dred others—just as important. 
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Facts About— 


Village and Rural— 
Home Ownership 
Occupations 

Life Insurance 


Number Telephones 
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Water Supply 

Building Bl: — 

and other economic 
factors 


We Know! 


+ 


and are ready to tell 
you the whole story 


11,607 of our million subscribers, 
trading in villages, answered 160 
questions—giving us RELIABLE 
INFORMATION—Now com- 
pletely tabulated—in convenient 
form. 


. * + * 


Your Copy— 


is ready for you. Visit 11,607 
homes with us—Get today’s in- 
formation on America’s GREAT- 
EST MARKET for increasedsales. 


PEOPLE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Des Moines 
271 Madison Avenue Kohl Building 33 So. Clark Street 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Guaranteed Circulation 1,000,000 
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fundamental economic conditions 
within each area and with particu- 
lar reference to the marketing of 
products. Special consideration is 
given to the geographic basis of 
commerce in the areas studied, to 
natural resources and industries, 
which must form the basis of the 
incomes of the people. Density 
and distribution of population, oc- 
cupations, incomes, education, 
habits and traditions of the area, 
all are studied in an attempt to 
evaluate as far as possible the 
buying power of the region and 
of particular trading areas within 
the region. We are paying much 
attention to the delineation of par- 
ticular marketing areas surround- 
ing the principal centers | of dis- 
tribution within each area.’ 
Another phase of the work of 
the division, discussed by Mr. 
Surface, is the study of marketing 
problems connected with particu- 
lar commodities. Funds have not 
been available to prosecute this 
work to the extent desired, but 
studies have been completed re- 
garding the marketing possibilities 
for electrical merchandising lines 


and for paints and varnishes. Simi- 
lar studies are under way, or are 
being considered, on a number of 
commodities including toilet goods, 


knit underwear, machine tools, 
sanitary ware, grey iron foundry 
products and other commodities. 
The Foodstuffs Division is carry- 
ing on similar studies on canned 
goods and confectionery. The 
Textile Division is undertaking a 
number of studies along domestic 
lines, and similar work is in con- 
templation by other divisions. 

At a recent meeting, the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division recom- 
mended far-reaching studies into 
what may be called the functional 
costs of distribution. Examples 
of the type of inquiry which the 
committee mentioned are the re- 
lation of the volume of sales to 
costs, the cost of increasing térri- 
tory, the costs of distributing indi- 
vidual lines of merchandise and of 
unit quantities, and the like. In 
regard to this, Mr. Surface said 
that the work is now being under- 
taken along the lines suggested and 
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promises to furnish some valuable 
results. 

The “Atlas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories” was the divi- 
sion’s first excursion into the field. 
Mr. Surface said that the recep- 
tion of and response to the report 
have opened up a whoie series of 
problems which promise to carry 
the division into a wide range of 
work, much of which is related to 
the cost of distribution referred to 
by the committee. 

“Contrary to our original ex- 
pectation,” he explained, “the 
grocery marketing areas seem to 
fit the wholesale territories for a 
wide variety of products. The di- 
vision has been requested by sev- 
eral national trade associations to 
attempt to outline a series of basic 
marketing areas which could be 
used as the foundation for market- 
ing investigations, and to which 
fundamental statistics could be re- 
lated. Such areas would be far 
more useful from a marketing 
standpoint than the political divi- 
sions, such as States, which have 
no relation to the conduct of busi- 
ness. One extension in this field, 
which is needed and is under con- 
templation, is a study of market- 
ing areas for industrial goods, in- 
cluding raw materials, supplies, 
and factory equipment. These ma- 
terials are handled quite differently 
from the type of consumers’ goods 
considered in the grocery atlas.” 

Still another new line of work, 
mentioned by Mr. Surface and 
which the division is undertaking 
in an experimental way at least, has 
to do with an attempt to simplify 
trade terms and trade practices. It 
is expected that this work will be 
carried on somewhat along the 
lines employed by the Division of 
Simplified Practice in connection 
with the elimination of unnecessary 
sizes and the simplification of lines 
of merchandise. This work is un- 
doubtedly needed for, if. it can be 
carried out, it will result in the 
elimination of much wasteful effort 
and in the development of better 
business technique. 

In connection with the market- 
ing survey of the New England 
district, Mr. Surface mentioned 
that considerable attention has 
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been paid to the movement of com- 
modities in and out of that terri- 
tory, in an attempt to reach a 
definite balance of the commodity 
movement for the region. These 
data have been secured in co-opera; 
tion with railroads and other car- 
riers serving the territory, and the 
figures appear to serve such a use- 
ful purpose that it is proposed to 
extend the studies in connection 
with other regional surveys, in or- 
der to obtain a better picture of 
commodity movements within 
definite sections of the country. 

Still another very valuable plan 
of the division is concerned with 
the retail field. The division has 
devoted considerable attention to a 
study of the problems of the re- 
tailer, and there has been a wide 
demand for the series of bulletins 
devoted to the subject. Recently, 
eight of these bulletins were pub- 
lished under one cover with the 
title “Retail Store Problems.” Mr. 
Surface said that it is proposed to 
continue studies along similar lines. 

Additional plans include the im- 
provement of the information ser- 
vice. The stream of inquiries on 
all phases of domestic commerce 
and industry is growing rapidly, 
and the service will be considerably 
strengthened during the coming 
year. Several other interesting 
proposals are under. consideration, 
and will be announced from time 
to time. The entire program is 
surprisingly complete, and promises 
not only an invaluable service to 
industry, but also an economical 
means of collecting and disseminat- 
ing information. 

Owing to the increasing de- 
mands of manufacturers, it would 
soon have been necessary to ex- 
pand the Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision into a group of related 
organizations. This would have 
meant, in time, the building up of 
an organization that would have 
duplicated, in some measure at 
least, the organization of the 
bureau itself. But Mr. Surface 
and the offieials of the Commerce 
Department decided to utilize the 
existing organization machinery of 
the bureau, and to expand it, tak- 
ing full advantage of its experience 
and expert personnel, to supply the 
demands of domestic commerce. 
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Announce Speakers for Direct- 


Mail Convention 


The program committee for the 
tenth convention of the International 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, to 
be held at Chicago, from October 19 
to 21, has amnounced the names of 
some of the principal speakers and the 
titles of their talks. 

They are: “The Call-to Conflict— 
The Battleground—and the Strategy of 
Direct Mail,” E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
National Services, bs Detroit; “Sell- 
ing in a Hand Mouth arket,”’ 
Merle Thorpe, Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, .; “What’s the Matter 
with Us?”, Tim Thrift, American 
Sales Book ‘Company, Elmira, N 

“How We Tie Direct Mail into Our 
and Sales Campaign,” Dave 
art-Parr Company, Charles 
City, Iowa; “How to an a Direct- 
Mail Program,” James H. Picken, 
Northwestern University, Chicago; 
“Getting Orders from Small Towns 
That Are Too Costly to Cover with 
Salesmen,” Dan Gerber, Fremont Can- 
ning Company, Fremont, Mich.; “Ad- 
vertising a Big Business in a_ Little 
Town,” Robert J. Murray, 
Company, Honesdale, Pa. 

ow to Convince Star Salesmen 
That Mail ae | Is as Valuable as 
Male Help,” Charles Henry Mackin- 
tosh, Mac intosh Advertising Service, 
Ctticago; “Copy—the Priceless Ingre- 
dient,” G. Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, New York, and 
“Reducing Selling Costs Through a 
Properly Managed Sales Promotion 
Department,” P. . Johnston, sales 
promotion manager, The Philip Carey 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Advertisin 
Darrah, 


Murray 


Publications Appoint Harry R. 
Fisher 


The Woman’s Farm Journal, Colum- 


bia City, Ind., a new publication, has 
appointed the Harry R. Fisher Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, Chi- 
cago, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 

“Engineers,” an annual published by 
a list of New York bankers and busi- 
ness men, -has also appointed this com- 
pany as its representative in Illinois, 
ndiana, Missouri and Wisconsin. 


New Publishers Representative 


Business for Boston 

A new publishers advertising repre- 
sentative business has been started at 
Boston under the name of Read & 
Wildes. Richard W. Read and Newlin 
B. Wildes, members of the organiza- 
tion, have for the last few years been 
associated with the John M. Sweeney 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
also of Boston. 


F. T. Patterson Dead 
Frank Thorne Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the De Long Hook and Eye 
Company, Philadelphia, died July 28 
at his home in Rosemont, Pa. 
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838,088 
The Guening Aews 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


NET DAILY SALE 


7th July, 1927. 
WE CERTIFY that the average Net 
Daily Sale of ‘“‘The Evening News,”’ 
after deducting all unsold and free 
copies whatsoever, for each of the six 
months ended 30th June, 1927, was as 
follows :— 








January 
February 


838,088 


(Signed) LEVER, HONEYMAN & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


LONDON MANCHESTER PARIS 
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1,823,292 
Daily Mail 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


NET DAILY SALE 


The Largest in the World 


7th July, 1927. 
WE CERTIFY that the average Net 
Daily Sale of The Daily Mail after 
deducting all unsold and free copies 


whatsoever for each of the six months 
ended 30th June, 1927, was as follows :— 





January 
February 1,747,379 
March 1,750,280 
i 1,776,621 
1,784,419 
1,823,292 


(Signed) LEVER, HONEYMAN & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


LONDON MANCHESTER PARIS 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 

WALLACE SILVER 

THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 

NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 

INDIAN GASOLINE 

BONDED FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Creating New Atmosphere for the 
Newspaper Campaign 


Art and Copy Ideas That Break Away from the Customary and 
Traditional Methods 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OW and again, a campaign 
appears in newspapers which 
instantly registers the fact that 
every former newspaper advertis- 
ing tradition has been smashed. 
[he word goes whispering around, 
not alone among advertisers and 
advertising men, but among read- 
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ican city, to employ the very 
highest grade of art and copy 
talent. Sometimes they place 
artists of distinction on their pay- 
rolls. In consequence of this, the 
art of the department store cam- 
paign, day by day, is astonishingly 
good. It is, moreover, ultra mod- 





BREAKING THE RECORD / 








TWO EXAMPLES OF MODERN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH COMPARE FAVORABLY 


WITH THOSE 


ers as well, that a new idea has 
been discovered—an innovation of 
copy or of art, or both, originated. 

The desirability of this is per- 
fectly apparent. There has never 
been a time in the history of news- 
paper advertising, when the new 
thing was so essential. The 
progressiveness of the average 
large department store has liter- 
ally compelled many newspaper 
advertisers to pay more attention 
to their newspaper campaigns than 
formerly. 

It is by no means unusual, to- 
day, for department and other re- 
tail stores, in the average Amer- 
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ern, These stores stole a march 
on the national advertiser by being 
first in the field with futuristic 
techniques, now so popular. 

Examine department store lay- 
outs in the newspapers of our 
larger communities, and you will 
be at once impressed by the artis- 
tic merit of the art work. It 
ranks with anything seen in mag- 
azines, and is just as diversified 
in the matter of technique. Add 
to this, the modern flair in this 
field for unique composition. A 
pace is set which no user of space 
in newspapers dares ignore. 


Advertisers, conscious of all 
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this, are exerting themselves in 
building the modern campaign. 
Compositions are better, likewise 
art, typography and atmosphere. 
The really poor series is the ex- 
ception. Likewise, just as much 
progress is being made in arriv- 
ing at basic fundamentals for a 
campaign which shall place it in 
a class peculiarly its own. There 
are a great number of newspaper 
serials which, to my way of think- 
ing, belong in the blue-ribbon class 
based on their rugged, remember- 
able qualities. I believe a large 
number of people actually look 
forward to seeing the “next 
chapter” in the advertiser’s story. 

Certainly, it is more important 
in a newspaper campaign to arrive 
at this continuity and individuality, 
than in any other field. The swift, 
ever-changing competition makes 
it absolutely necessary. The prob- 
lem is complicated, in a way, be- 
cause as a general rule these 
national campaigns must go in 
newspapers from Coast to Coast 
and therefore appeal to sectional 
differences of viewpoint and re- 
action. 

Securing an attractive illustra- 
tion which will print well, and 
placing typography beneath it, no 
longer constitutes the Twentieth 
Century idea of newspaper adver- 
tising. A definite character must 
be established; a character so dis- 
tinctive that it becomes _per- 
manently identified in the public 
mind with the product and its 
maker. 

The current two-column news- 
paper series for The F. H. Ben- 
nett Biscuit Company: is a fine 
instance of unforgetably distinc- 
tive campaign effort. In every way 
it departs from the things we have 
long expected to find in a news- 
paper advertisement, and, as a 
consequence, people are constantly 
referring to these displays and quite 
enthusiastically commending them. 

In very modest space, “The 
Wheatsworth Almanac” makes its 
regular appearance, on stated days. 
In form and atmosphere it re- 
sembles the old almanac make-up, 
from the simple display head to 
the tiny, quaint little illustrations 
drawn in wood-cut technique. 
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In each advertisement there are 
six crisply worded paragraphs, ac- 
companied by these tiny pictures. 
Observe the character of these 
paragraphs: “‘As produced by 
Nature, the wheat berry contains 


———— 
THE 


WHEATSWORTH 


ALMANAC 


ce 


Wills Established at Hamburg, N. J. in 1868 














WHEATSWORTH BREAKS AWAY FROM THE 
TRADITIONAL IN ITS CURRENT NEWS- 
PAPER SERIES 


no elements which are not essen- 
tial for nutrition. . . . The bran 
is necessary for complete nutri- 
tion,’ says a noted physician.” 
And a shock of wheat is dropped 
in, as a paragraph mark. Or this: 
“The principal food of the Roman 
athletes and gladiators was bread 
made from the whole grain. Like 
Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crack- 
ers, it gave them power of body, 
speed of thought.” 

These displays always carry at 
the bottom, a personally signed 
editorial by Mr. Bennett. The 
physical appearance of the series 
is a departure, as well as the 
make-up and actual message de- 
livered. 

These same qualities of layout 
and textual difference are to be 
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A $100,000,000 Market 


for FOOD 


_ Products 
pn 


[‘ spite of the 

fact that 

Florida is a rich 

agricultural! 

state and ex- 

ports annually 

nearly $160.,- 

000,000 worth 

of farm prod- 

ucts, the demands of the 

state for food products of 

many kinds are far out- 

stripping supply. 
According to reports of 

the State Marketing Com- 

missioner, Florida has to 

import annually more than 

$100,000,000 worth of 

food products to care for 
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the needs of its 
fast increasing 
population. 

In this fact 
the producer of 
meats, dairy 
and poultry 
products, 
canned goods, 
and various food supplies 
will find a real oppor- 
tunity. 

You can sell food prod- 
ucts profitably to this fast- 
growing Florida market, 
if you will cultivate it 
through advertising. And 
you can reach this mar- 
ket economically by ad- 
vertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


+ 


Miami Herald 


New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


of Florida 


DeLand Daily News 

Fort Myers Press 

Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 


Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
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found in the latest and quite re- 
markable campaign for Swiss 
Knight Cheese. All headlines and 
signatures are hand-drawn in a 
most peculiar and unusual manner, 
in a unique style of lettering. 
Also, all lettering is held together 
by top and bottom lines, in the 
old copy-book style. The result 
is a series of display statements 
that, because of the unusual man- 
ner of its presentation, strikes an 
altogether original note. 

Although these  three-column 
Swiss Knight displays are quite 
simple, their individuality arises 
from the peculiar manner of their 
hand-lettered headlines. The eye 
turns to them automatically. 

A small-space newspaper series 
is now appearing for B & G 
French Oliye Oil, which appeals 
to me as having an unusual atmos- 
phere. The product, for many 
years—200, as a matter of fact— 
has been brought: to American 
shores on_ three-masted _ ships. 
The “Grande Nancy” is a pic- 
turesque vessel, with romance 
clinging to its sails and spars and 
graceful hull. This campaign fea- 
tures the boat, and scenes aboard 
her, with an intimacy that is en- 
grossing. Of course, in the back- 
ground, all the while, is a sturdy 
determination to impress upon 
people the fact that this is indeed 
a genuine imported article. 

There are unusual qualities in 
the two-column newspaper effort 
in behalf of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. Not one of the more 
familiar layout devices has been 
used. These two-column displays 
resemble reading features, and, at 
first glance, even the name of the 
product is not in evidence. In 
this series the advertiser’s story 
of the character of Aunt Jemima 
is told uncommercially. The typo- 
graphical set-up is uncommercial ; 
likewise the illustrations. 

There was a time-when no such 
expedient as this would have been 
permitted. The advertiser insisted 
upon being literal to a degree. It 
was not an advertisement if the 
reproduction of the product and 
its name failed to occupy the 
dominant display space. Gradually, 
however, newspaper advertisers 
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have gotten away from this and 
many of the most interesting se- 
rials must be read through, care- 
fully, to ascertain the name oj 
the article. The Aunt Jemima 
campaign certainly injects the 
story-telling spirit into limited 
space, yet with no sense of crowd- 
ing. In its physical aspects, it 
studiously avoids the better known 
“tags” of the average display. As 
a consequence, these messages are 
a direct and pleasant invitation to 

















AUNT JEMIMA 
PrePaneD BuCKWHEAT FLour 





FOOD ADVERTISERS ARE AMONG THE 
LEADERS IN THE NEWSPAPERS WITH 
MODERN ADVERTISEMENTS 


the eye. I can easily understand 
why they should have a host of 
readers, including those who must 
be coaxed into reading the adver- 
tiser’s message in any form. 

It will be observed that in almost 
all campaigns of this character, 
serialization is one of the fac- 
tors. A basic theme is decided 
upon which can be used through- 
out many months of connected ad- 
vertising. 

Interest attaches to the two-col- 
umn newspaper layout scheme as 
used by The South African 
Tourist Bureau. A _ pen-and-ink 
decorative heading is retained 
throughout, but all else is changed 
in every composition and because 
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PoREST 


| 221 West 57th St. 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS 
Hobart Building 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


There is a NEW Line Up 
in the Outdoor Field 


The “line up” of last January 
is NOT the ‘line up’”’ of July 


At this time, every buyer of space in 
the outdoor field is forced to make a 
new estimate of values. 


During the past few months many 
and rapid changes have taken place. 
Publications have come into and 
gone out of the field, and there have 
been consolidations and changes in 
rates. 


KEEP POSTED—FOREST and STREAM 


guarantee (made in 1924) is 70,000. 
A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement (first six 


months, 1927) shows an average net paid of 
91,575—no subscriptions in arrears. 


1921—44,717; 1924—68,328; 1927—91,575 
—that’s GROWTH, 


And FOREST and STREAM sate, estab- 
lished in 1924, is still $1.00 per line. 


Founded 1873—S4th Year 






New York, N.Y. 


For full particulars phone or write 
W. V. HODGE—Tel. Circle 2585 


HACKETT & HACKETT 
326 W. Madison St. 
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CANADA«: |: 
What a tale : 
of buying power : 


this doth unfold! |: 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS Pe 
IN CANADA the 

1920 ......... 415,268 : 
ee oe 463,848 lin 
1922 ......... 514,657 
1923 ......... 585,079 sp 
1924......... 650,231 : 
Se “B 
1926......... 838,925 tex 


With ideal oul as roads as a ord 


tea 








starter—Newspaper advertising did it! cor 
Consult any of these— - 


the 


Baily flewspapers | - 
of Canada : 


sw 
So 
Prairie Market Pacific Market _ 
Paper Paper = 
Winnipeg, Man. ..... “Free Press” Vancouver. B. C.. . “‘Province’’ of 
Winnipeg, Man. ..... “Tribune” Victoria, B. C.... ‘Colonist’ " 
Regina, Sask. -...... “Leader & Post” b ke 
Moose Jaw, Sask..... ““Times-Herald” Quebec Market nev 
Saskatoon, Sask, ..... “Star & Phoenix” Montreal. Que... .‘‘Gazette’’ tha 
Lethbridge, Alta. ....‘*Herald”’ Quebec Que...... “Le Soleil” an 
Edmonton, Alta....... “Journal”’ Quebec, Que...... “‘L’Evenement”’ 4 
Calgary, Alta. ...... *‘Herald’’ ° edu 
— Ontario Market phy 
Maritime Market Toronto, Ont..... “Globe” ori: 
St. John, N. B....... “*Telegraph-Journal a =>: : I 
mes-Star Aye « “edlas ug oo 
Halifax, N. 8........ —mienn Foe S.-C ula 
Halifax, N. S........ “Chronicle & Star” Kingston, Ont... . ‘‘Whig-Standard” hee 
Charlottetown, P. E. 1. . “Guardian” Peterboro, Ont... .‘‘Examiner’”’ ay 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 
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photographic’ scenes are used, 
rather than original drawings, it 
is a little miniature rotogravure 
section as it were. How many 
persons realize that the advertis- 
ing’s purpose, very largely, is to 
change the popular impression of, 
South Africa, as a land of jungles 
and wild animals? The camera 
brings us remarkable vistas of 
cities thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

The impression of volume and 
of continuity of a basic idea in 
newspaper advertising does not 
seem to get over with the first 
few pieces of copy. The serial 
must run a month perhaps before 
the dealer and the public fasten 
their teeth into your proposition. 

But if the idea is good, a cam- 
paign can become a sort of fad. 
People take a lively interest in 
the unfolding of a serialized story. 
A newspaper campaign, seemingly 
larger than the actual number of 
lines employed would indicate be- 
cause of the extraordinarily fine 
layouts, features every American 
sport, with action figures, chock 
full of vitality, energy, movement. 
The standardized head reads: 
“Breaking the Record,” and the 
text links in with the idea that 
the product is breaking sales rec- 
ords. But each of these displays 
features a very practical memo 
concerning a sport. “The world’s 
record for high jump, running 
start,” states a charaeteristic para- 
graph, “has held since 1924; over 
the bar at 6 feet 3% inches.” 

Sportsmen and every individual 
interested in sports, will follow 
this series and it will gather read- 
ers and momentum as it proceeds. 
Pictorially, it is happy, due to the 
swift action of the illustrations. 
Some people are saving these ad- 
vertisements as a practical record 
of modern sports. 

The successful campaign in 
newspapers of the hour, is more 
than likely to be one based upon 
an elastic central idea, sometimes 
educational, always novel in its 
physical form, and going in for 
original techniques of art. 

It refuses to be ruled and reg- 
ulated in any respect by what has 
been done in the past, and it seeks, 
invariably, to stamp a_ certain 
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identity on the newspaper page; 
an individuality of its own, de- 
parting radically from precedent 
in matters of illustration and com- 
position. The advertiser who 
operates along these lines need 
never fear that even a campaign 
of modest proportions will be lost 
in the shuffle. 





Artic Nu-Air Appoints Frederic 
Kammann Sales Manager 


Frederic Kammann, formerly adver- 
tising director of Engineering 
Contracting, Chicago, has been inted 
sales manager of the Artic Nu-Air Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
ventilating systems. He was, at one 
time, advertising director of the Bureau 
of Engraving, inneapolis. 





Safeway Stores Report 
Increased Sales 


Safeway Stores, Inc., reports sales 
for June, 1927, of $6,649,186, against 
$4,788,286 for June, 1926, an increase 
of 38.8 r cent. Sales for the six 
months of 1927 amounted to $34,942,281 
against $25,836,831 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, an increase of 
35.2 per cent. 


William C. Savage with St. 
Louis Agency 


William C. Savage has joined the 
Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, as contact man. He was for- 
merly with the advertising staff of the 
Chicago Tribune. More recently he was 
with the extension staff of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau. 








B. G. Altheimer with 
“Wisconsin Agriculturist”’ 


B. G. Altheimer, formerly promotion 
manager of The Ice Cream Review and 
The Milk Dealer, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed circulation promotion man- 
ager of 7 Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 


G. V. Baillard with 
Lee Brothers 


George V. Baillard, recently with the 
advertising department of R. L. Polk & 
Company, Inc., New York, has become 
pee manager of Lee Brothers, Inc., 

ew York, storage warehouses. 








C. L. Newton Heads Boston 
Agency 


Clarence L. Newton has been made 
resident and a director of the James 
. Wetherald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston, to succeed the late James T. 
Wetherald. 
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Unauthorized Use 


of Government Insignia 
Prohibited 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HAT the letters “U. S.” are 

considered to be in the class 
of Government insignia by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
indicated by several complaints and 
orders issued by that organization. 
It is also evident that the Com- 
mission’s policy is to enforce gen- 
erally, and regardless of registra- 
tion, that provision of the trade- 
mark act which prevents Federal 
registration of trade-marks which 
consist of or comprise “the flag or 
coat-of-arms or other insignia of 
the United States or any simula- 
tion thereof, or of any State or 
municipality, or of any foreign 
nation.” 

A recent order of the Commis- 
sion demands of the Common- 
wealth Manufacturing Company 
that it cease and desist from 
selling and distributing in inter- 
state commerce any shoes which 
are branded or labeled with the let- 
ters “U. S.,” or with letters or 
words of similar import, or with a 
simulation of what is commonly 
recognized as the shield of the 
United States, or any other device 
of similar import, unless all of said 
shoes so sold and distributed are 
made for and under the supervi- 
sion and specifications of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


It appears that this part of the 
order resulted from an unexpected 
practice revealed by an investiga- 
tion conducted by the Commission 
in connection with the company’s 
alleged misuse of the word “manu- 
facturer” in its merchandising. 
The Commission found that the 
company purchased its products 
from the Indiana State prison. 
The Commission’s findings also 
reveal that prison-made shoes sold 
by the Commonwealth company 
contained branded and imbedded 
on their soles the letters “U. S.” 
in large, conspicuous type sur- 
rounded by an outline of what is 
known as the shield of the United 
States, below which in smaller 
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letters appeared the brand, “Mun- 
son Army Last.” 

The Commission’s principal ob- 
jection is to the use of “U. S.” 
used as a means of misrepresen- 
tation. However, the wording of 
the complaint and the order, not 
only in this but in several similar 
cases, indicates that the Commis- 
sion disapproves of the use of un- 
registered Government insignia, 
even though it is not proved that 
the use of such marks constitutes 
misrepresentation and. unfair trade. 


Mr. Obermeyer Makes His 


Position Clear 
Consotrpatep Gas CoMPANY 
or New Yor«k 
New York, Jury 21, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Not being a chronic letter writer, I 
would have hesitated to compose this one 
were it not for the fact that it is in- 
creasingly evident that Printers’ Inx 
has unintentionally placed me in an 
embarrassing position. I refer to the 
extract from my talk on “Buying 
Broadcast Time for Public Utilities” 
before the departmental of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association in 
Denver, June 27, 1927. 

The extract, which appeared in 
Printers’ INK immediately following 
the convention, took out of their con- 
text the reasons why more public util- 
ities were not using the radio in con- 
nection with their other advertising 
activities. This was done without in- 
dicating in any way, either the posi- 
tion which the speaker took in the 
matter, or that, in fact, there was any 
other ‘side to the picture. This has 
made it appear as if I were opposed 
to the use of radio by public utilities, 
whereas the rest of my paper, which 
you have, shows quite the contrary to 
be the case. So many people have 
professed surprise at my seeming 
change of attitude on this subject that 
I would greatly appreciate it if some 
means could be found in your columns 
to clarify my position. 

H. OserMeyer, 
Assistant to Vice-President. 


To Move Plant of “American 


Agriculturist” 

The plant of the American Agri- 
culturist will be moved from New 
York to pees, Fs Y., about 
November 1 he executive offices will 
remain at New York. Frederick Ohm, 
who has been with this publication for 
six years, will be general manager at 
Poughkeepsie. 


Appoint Emil Brisacher and 
Staff 


George D. Roberts & Company, San 


Francisco, stock and bond brokers, 
have appointed Emil Brisacher & Sta‘, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 
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CRITERION SERVICE 


Salesmen at 10c a day 


“Jobs wanted by one to twenty thousand sellers— 
each a convincing talker who will address an aver- 
age daily audience of 2000 logical prospects near 
places where your products are sold. Salary 10c a 
day. No holidays; no vacations; work Sundays and 


evenings.” 


In neighborhoods of your own selection, Criterion 
Service places posters 8 feet high by 4 feet wide, at 
eye-level on busy neighborhood-shopping corners, where 
they are seen by the residents of each neighborhood 
daily. Minimum competition for attention, economy 
through elimination of waste, full color, and preferred 


position “next-to-buying.” 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 
GrayBaR BuitpDING New York 
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We announce with pleasure 
the appointment of 


sv J ames L. Demovill 


as Managing Editor of the 
TOPICS PUBLICATIONS 


Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics, 
Drug Trade News 





figures of the drug trade. 


Following his graduation from the Philadelphia 

College of Pharmacy, he was for years owner 
and actively in charge of the Demoville Drug Com- 
pany, of Nashville, Tennessee, one of the best known 
retail stores of the south. 


Mr. Demoville was one of the original 40 retail drug- 
gists chosen by Louis K. Liggett for the foundation 
of the United Drug Company; and later, because of 
his marked merchandising ability, was induced by 
Mr. Liggett to join his organization, and to help in 
building up the Rexall Agencies on the Pacific Coast. 
In 1916 Mr. Demoville was made Manager of the 
Sales Promotion Department of the United Drug 
Company. 

In 1923 Mr. Demoville was elected President of the 
National Drug Stores, operating a chain of 22 retail 
drug stores in New York, Chicago, Rochester, Newark 
and New England. 


We have appointed Mr. Demoville Managing Editor 
of our publications. In that capacity, in co ration 
with Jerry McQuade, Editor in Chief, and his as- 
sociates, Mr. Demoville’s knowledge and drug trade 
experience will add to our present highly developed 


Ji L. DEMOVILLE is one of the outstanding 
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equipment, increasing our ability to serve the drug in- 
dustry in the most effective possible manner. 


We have gathered together on the staff of the Topics 
Publishing Company the most complete group of 
highly trained, experienced men from every branch 
of the drug trade ever assembled by any publishing 
organization, and we are always glad to place at the 
disposal of advértising agencies and manufacturers 
operating in this field, the specialized knowledge and 
vast store of drug trade facts and information which 
these men possess, to help in the solution of drug 
trade merchandising and marketing problems. 


Ge, 


ye 
President 


TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Publishers of Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics, 
Drug Trade News 


291 Broadway New York City 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 
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of thousands of dairy farmers who make up the 

membership of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. These milk checks are mailed 
from the New York office of the League so as to 
reach the farmers on the 25th—a red letter day for 
country merchants and bankers as well as for the 
farmers. For the month of June these checks 
amounted to $7,832,561.62. 

Formerly, farmers suffered heavy losses through 
the frequent failures of small individual milk com- 
panies. Such losses are unknown to League mem- 
bers who can count upon their milk checks with 
absolute certainty. 

Consider that every member of the League is a 
subscriber to the Dairymen’s League News, and you 
will understand the sustained buying power of our 
subscribers. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card sent on request 


DAIBYMEN'S 
NEWS 


Ta 25th of the month is pay day for the tens 










Dairy farms of 
this area supply 


New York City 
with fluid milk. 


New York City Tp Py ay oe 
Milk Shed” Wiohone Wisconsin G00" howe State 9652 
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Eliminating Paragraphs Saves 
1.24 Cents per Letter 


How Standardization in Form and Procedure Can Bring Better 
Correspondence at Lower Cost 


By J. B. Blanton 


Correspondence Supervisor, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


E have been doing some very 
interesting research work 


in an effort to have better letters. 


and make them cost us less money. 
The results have shown us that 
when a firm has a correspondence 
department of any size it can well 
afford, having both of these results 
in view, to give the closest atten- 
tion to matters of detail. 

For example, we have ascer- 
tained that by doing away with in- 
dented paragraphs on letters we 
can save several hundred a 
year. There can be other worth- 
while savings and a great improve- 
ment in quality through certain lit- 
tle practices, each apparently un- 
important in itself, which can 
bring about better co-operation 
among the firm’s correspondents 
and the operators of its dictating 
machines. This may be said to be 
getting things down to rather a 
fine point but we think we have 
the facts and figures to prove it. 

Our investigation showed us that 
the first step in “improving cor- 
respondence and reducing letter 
cost is standardization of the let- 
ter form. We found we had many 
different forms in use which pre- 
vented us from turning out a 
standard quality of work and 
which caused a notable waste of 
time in the actual writing of the 
letters. 

There are two letter forms 
which, with variations, are in use 
today. These are the straight 
block and the pure slant. The 
straight block is by far the more 
modern and is growing in favor 
each day. Rather few up-to-date 
business organizations now use the 
pure slant letter form, although 
many of them are coming over to 
the modern style slowly. A com- 
promise between the old and the 
new usually results in a block let- 
ter with indented paragraphs. 


In deciding upon the adoption of 
the straight block letter form with- 
out indented paragraphs (which 
we found would bring about a 
notable saving in operating cost 
alone) we had to consider these six 
important questions : 


Does this form present a neat appear- 


Is it eo to balance it on the 
letterhea 

Does it waste or save available space? 

Does it add to the make-up of the 
letter? 

Does it detract from the make-up of 
the letter? 

What does it cost? 


The second and third questions 
tie up closely, because a letter that 
is properly balanced helps to 
economize on space. In consider- 
ing questions four and five it is 
important to remember that a per- 
fect letter form should not attract 
any kind of attention, either favor- 
able or unfavorable, but should 
allow the interest to be concen- 
trated on the message. 

The straight block form of let- 
ter seems to have the advantage 
in meeting the first five tests be- 
cause it saves one or more lines of 
available space in every full page 
letter. This often means that in- 
stead of running a letter over on 
the second page it can be covered 
in one page with the proper spac- 


ing. 

But the big difference, which to 
our mind proves the advantage of 
the straight block letter, is in the 
answer to the sixth question, hav- 
ing to do with cost. We ascer- 
tained that a block letter with four 
indented paragraphs cost .41 cents 
more than the straight block (or 
one without indented paragraphs) 
and that the pure slant letter cost 
us 1.24 cents more than the 
straight block. 

There are several different ways 
of arriving at these costs. Some au- 
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thorities may say that our estimates 
are too low and entirely too con- 
servative. They may be right. The 
big reason we went into this was 
to have a good sales argument for 
switching over to the straight block 
form. It is possible to show an 
estimated saving of $1,000 a year 
by taking into consideration such 
technical factors as wear and tear 
on machines, nerve fatigue, re- 
writes, and so forth. But we had 
to follow a simple method so 
obvious it would not be likely to 
start a debate. 

A careful analysis covering seven 
operating periods showed that each 
line cost us 1.51 cents. In the 
pure slant letter, upon which part 
of our investigation was made, 
there were nine indentations from 
the established margin. A very 
conservative estimate of the cost 
of one indentation is one word. At 
1.51 cents for each line averaging 
eleven words, the pure slant letter 
cost 1.24 cents more than the same 
letter written in the straight block. 
If an organization is using the pure 
slant form, it can easily count on 
saving around $50 for every 4,000 
letters written. At least this is 
our experience. 

Most of our correspondence is 
on a special memo letterhead where 
the only question is to indent para- 
graphs or not to indent. During the 
time covered by our analysis we 
wrote 30,856 memos and letters 
averaging three paragraphs. The 
indentations represented 92,568 
words or 8,415 lines. At 1.51 cents 
a line this equals $127.07. For the 
whole year, a saving of at least 
$200 on paragraphs alone seems a 
very conservative estimate. 

These considerations led to a 
recommendation that we adopt the 
straight block letter form. The 
saving is worth while. The whole 
example is one of many little ele- 
ments in a business which do not 
amount to a great sum individually 
but that in the aggregate mean 
something sizable. 

Examples of physical waste, 
such as the one we are discussing 
here, are not difficult to correct in- 
asmuch as they are actual and 
tangible. I do not mean to infer 


that it is a simple matter to find 
them and get the figures to prove 
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them. Working out the cost of 
having indented paragraphs, for 
example, involves a considerable 
amount of expert labor. Once 
found, however, the remedy is ob- 
vious. 

Somewhat more difficult is the 
tracing and correction of many of 
the intangible causes of waste 
which are to be found in any cor- 
respondence department. Here 
comes the need for careful organ- 
ization and administration. ‘on- 
sider, for instance, the lack of co- 
operation between correspondents 
and the operators of dictating ma- 
chines. This can become quite 
serious if the department is of any 
size. 


A SPEAKING ACQUAINTANCE 


In a large organization dictators 
and operators may not know each 
other personally, The only con- 
tact an operator may have with a 
dictator is through hearing his 
voice on a cylinder. The voice 
may be mumbled or jerky and she 
may not understand what he 
means. She tries to “fix up the 
letter” for him and he objects. 
The outcome often is that each 
tries to lay upon the other the 
blame for such mistakes as have 
been made. There is anything but 
co-operation between the two. 
Bringing them together is a job 
for one who understands both the 
dictating and transcribing ends. 
He should know the policies of the 
company thoroughly and be per- 
sonally acquainted with dictator 
and transcriber. 

The first step in training dic- 
tators and operators and bringing 
about co-operation, we have found, 
is in building a proper organiza- 
tion. The ideal method is to have 
all this under the control of a cor- 
respondence supervisor. But when 
this is not possible the managers of 
the various departments concerned 
can work together for the best re- 
sults. 

One of the very important mem- 
bers of an organization of this 
kind is the repairman who acts as 
a liaison officer. It is his job to 
see that all equipment is in perfect 
condition and is kept that way. 

Whenever a dictator or tran- 
scriber reports trouble, the repair- 
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Advertised 
regularly in 
Child Life 








Shredded Wheat 











This year the Shredded Wheat Company’s 
advertising appears in Child Life, selected by 
the Frank Presbrey Company on its list of 
most important family magazines. 

Every month you will find advertised in 
Child Life equally well known products, bought 
in quantity by this great market of homes. 


Families buy your product? 


.. families alone make 
up this rich market! 


Child Life has a 100% family circulation—is 
read by more than 650,000 people monthly. 
Circulation analysis shows over 150.000 copies, 
each to 4.4 people—2 adults, 2.4 children. 

Advertisers stay with Child Life because 
they find that it brings results. It is read by 
families with incomes far above the average, 
and there is no waste coverage. 

For advertising any product that family 
people buy, there’s no finer magazine published. 

Write for complete information to Rand 
M¢Nally & Company, Chicago. 





CHELD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company— Publishers 
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man is the first one who should be 
called upon, the object being for 
him, to inspect the dictator’s and 
transcriber’s machines to see if 
there is any chance of their being 
out of adjustment. 

Proper supervision, spot checks 
and inspection are absolutely neces- 
sary in order to keep improving 
the work. In the dictating section, 
this work may be performed by 
the correspondence supervisor, the 
department manager, his assistant 
or any one person selected to look 
after the quality of the cor- 
respondence. He can get most of 
his information by reading the 
carbon copies of the letters written 
each day. He may handle the 
work of only one or two corre- 
spondents each day, or he may 
spot check a number of carbons 
selected at random. By listing the 
errors that he discovers each day, 
he can soon find out the weak 
points of each correspondent and 
strive to correct them. Perhaps 
one correspondent keeps on saying 
the same thing over and over again 
in every letter. Such a man needs 
new ideas. This can be handled by 
referring him to carbon copies of 
other letters answering similar 
cases or by referring him to cer- 
tain form letters or form para- 
graphs that cover the subject 
thoroughly. 


WEEKLY MEETINGS ARE HELPFUL 


A good way to bring out new 
ideas is to hold a weekly meeting 
of all dictators and discuss one or 
more problems that arise every day. 
If one of the correspondents has 
handled a particular problem under 
discussion unusually well during 
the past week, a good plan is to 
read the carbon copy of his letter 
and discuss his method of handling 
the problem. This will not only 
help the other men but it will show 
them that good work is always no- 
ticed and appreciated. 

It is poor policy to read bad ex- 
amples of letters at such meetings. 
If a case has not been properly 
handled, it should be taken up di- 
rectly with the correspondent and 
his mistake pointed out to him. 
Don’t advertise his mistakes and 
make him feel cheap before the 
other men. Make these corre- 
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spondents’ meetings as constructive 
as possible. Supplementing the 
meetings, a daily bulletin may be 
sent around to all the correspon- 
dents containing one new idea. It 
may describe certain features of a 
new product, give a new sales talk 
for one of the products being sold, 
or it may present a new way to 
handle a_ standard complaint. 
These ideas may be submitted by 
the correspondents or they may be 
prepared by the correspondence 
supervisor or taken from copies of 
letters that have been dictated. 

A representative of the tran- 
scribing department should be 
given an opportunity to address 
the correspondents at least once a 
month. In these talks, he can ex- 
plain to the dictators just what 
happens to their cylinder from the 
time it leaves them until the time 
it returns to them in the form of 
finished work. A dictator should 
know just how much the average 
letter costs and how much it costs 
him every time he has to send a 
letter back for some trifling cor- 
rection. If he does not know about 
these things and does not care, it 
is going to be a hard job to keep 
transcribing costs down and still 
maintain a high quality of work. 

The dictator can be told that he 
is entitled to perfect service from 
the transcribing department and 
that everything possible will be 
done to see that he gets it, but, 
of course, his co-operation will be 
necessary. 

Getting a new _ correspondent 
started right is one of the most 
important parts of the correspon- 
dence supervisor’s job if he wants 
to secure the proper co-operation 
between the transcriber and the 
dictator. A good plan is to let 
the new man read the carbon 
copies of other men’s work, let- 
ting him study the form letters 
and form paragraphs thoroughly 
and letting him become familiar 
with office detail and routine be- 
fore he attempts to dictate. Then, 
when he has dictated his first 
cylinder, instead of sending it to 
the transcribing department in the 
regular way, it should be sent di- 
rect to the correspondence super- 
visor. He can send it direct to the 
manager of the transcribing de- 
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DVERTISING placed by 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc. for its clients 
during the first six months of 1927 ex- 
ceeded the total for the first six months 
of 1926 by 50 per cent. 


Rr Rr Rr 


This record, we believe, is a conclusive 
answer to the frequently asked question, 
“What’s the business outlook ?” 


® Rr rR 


The increase is largely the result of in- 

creased appropriations by clients served 

over a period of years and justified by 

gains in their own volume of sales. 
za B&B R 

June 1927 brought this organization the 

largest single month’s business in its history. 


OLSON «24 ENZINGER Inc 
CAdvertising 


M 1 L w A U K E E 
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| McLAIN-SIMPERS . 
ORGANIZATION - 


announces me 
that the Advertising of for 


eS, 5 WATSON | 
TABILATORS in 

has been placed under the direction of su 

THE GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY . 


ee ha Sey, 


§ It has been our privilege to collaborate 
with the John Warren Watson Company to 


Pe ree 


since the beginning of its advertising TI 

history. To h icipated in th r~ 

try. To have participated in the de 

, progress made by our client during this pl. 
: period of six years — progress which has - 
, been phenomenal even among the many ex 
} remarkable successes in the automotive fe 
industry —has been a genuine satisfaction. kt 

We regret sincerely that so pleasant and . 

successful a relationship must be ar 

terminated. ” 


§ Adhering to our policy of serving a - 
limited number of advertisers, we can he 
now offer to a new client in the auto- 
motive: field, whose products do not tr 
compete with those of any of our present 
clients, the type of counsel and service d: 
which has contributed to the success of 
the John Warren Watson Company. s¢ 


* & & n 


McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION : 
ADVERTISING 


T 

I 

STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 9 EAST 45th STREET V 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK t 
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partment who will have the cylin- 
der transcribed either by the 
supervisor of the operators or by 
a special operator. The letters will 
then be returned to the correspon- 
dence supervisor with some com- 
ment on the dictator’s manner of 
lictating and with any suggestions 
for improvement that may be ap- 
propriate. This first cylinder 
should be transcribed and returned 
to the dictator before he attempts 
to dictate anything else so he will 
know just how his dictation is be- 
ing received. The correspondence 
supervisor will, of course, read 
over all the work a new man sends 
out until he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the new man can handle 
the work satisfactorily. 

When a new operator or tran- 
scriber starts work, her first job is 
to study the operators’ manual. 
This book explains and illustrates 
the various forms of correspon- 
dence used by the organization, ex- 
plains the various headings and 
signatures, stationery, lists the de- 
partments and gives the names of 
executives who are likely to be re- 
ferred to in correspondence and 
many other details that a girl must 
know. In one section of this 
manual, the most common mistakes 
are listed and analyzed. If there 
are any terms or words that are 
peculiar to the business, they 
should also be listed and explained. 

When a girl has completed the 
manual, the repairman goes over 
her equipment with her to see that 
it is adjusted to suit her. Then, 
when she is ready to _ begin 
transcribing, the supervisor or her 
assistant spends as much time as 
possible with her for the first few 
days and checks over every piece 
of work that is turned out. 

Even the best of dictators will 
sometimes fall into a little habit 
that makes transcription very dif- 
ficult for the operator. In such 
a case, the operator should imme- 
diately notify the supervisor who 
will investigate and report to the 
manager. He can then take the 
matter up with the correspondent 
or with the correspondence super- 
visor. In most cases, a good way 
to handle this is by means of a 
printed slip. This slip shows a list 
of from fifteen to twenty of the 
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most common mistakes that are 
likely to be made. The one that 
applies to this particular case is 
checked and the slip attached to 
the letters that are sent back to the 
correspondent. This is a routine 
way of handling the matter that 
is not likely to cause any offense. 
However, some _ correspondents 
who are rather touchy and who are 
frequent offenders have to be 
handled personally. Then, it is up 
to the correspondence supervisor. 

All notes from an operator to 
a dictator must be O. K.’d by 
either the supervisor or the de- 
partment manager. The reason 
for this is that the proper wording 
of such notes may do much to 
promote co-operation between the 
operator and the dictator, while a 
note that is not worded just right 
may cause a great deal of trouble. 
A good correspondent is always 
glad to accept intelligent sugges- 
tions if they are presented to him 
properly, but very few dictators 
like to have their work criticized, 
éSpecially by an operator. 

If every dictator had his own 
operator right at his desk where he 
could talk to her whenever neces- 
sary, there would be no chance of 
a misunderstanding such as there 
is when they are in separate de- 
partments and hardly ever come 
into contact. This personal con- 
tact must be supplied by the cor- 
respondence supervisor who should 
be in complete charge of both the 
dictators and the operators. If 
there is no correspondence super- 
visor in the organization, the cor- 
respondents should work directly 
with the manager of the tran- 
scribing department. 


W. F. Dickson, Treasurer, 


Endicott-Johnson 

William F. Dickson has been elected 
treasurer and a member of the board 
of directors of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. e suc- 
ceeds the late Paden, former 
treasurer. Mr. Dickson was formerly 
auditor of the company. 


Nelson Agard Joins Harry 
R. Fisher Company 


— Agard, 
and magazine 
the staff of the 
pany, publishers’ 
cago. 


former newspaper 
ublisher, has joined 
arry R. Fisher Com- 
representative, Chi- 
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Foreign Trade 


Every Day Becomes a Yester- 
day—for Those Who Survive. 


Our Yesterdays Make up Our 

Shall We Waste Them or Use ? 

If We Waste Them, Our Careers Are 
Behind Us. 

If a Use Them, Our Careers Are Ahead 


Us. 

And So with Firms, too. 

Experiences in foreign trade are 
many—and varied. 

All according to where, how and 
in what we are active. 

Whatever involves international 
commercial exchange—goods, 
money, credits, rights, privi- 
leges—is foreign trade:— 

Export; import; foreign conces- 
sions; branch manufacturing, 
selling, and service’ units 
abroad; communities of in- 











terest, to expand our spheres 


—safely; cooperative agree- 
ments, to take the sting out of 
competition; investments of 
idle capital, and many more 
such interests. 

Also unfair competition,—dquite 
common,—here and abroad. 

Concentrated experience in pro- 
duction, merchandising, legal, 
financial, and economic prob- 
lems, here and abroad,—all 
practical,—is a valuable equip- 
ment for analyzing foreign 
trade problems. 

It leaves no room for ‘isms’ and 
‘ologies’. 

Takes the guesswork out of a 
firm's policy. 

The method: A survey, in the 
field or at home. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 
Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade Consultant and Field 
urvey Specialist 
(Former American Trade Commissioner, 
Berlin) 
27 William Street, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 4804 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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Caricaturing the Other 
Fellow 


METROPOLITAN MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
SeaTtTLe, Wash. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our advertising committee is interested 
in the cartoon type of advertising such 
as that used by the James McCreery 
Store and the Lorillard Co. of New 
York. 

Can you put us in touch with othe: 
advertisers who are using the same style 
of advertising to put over institutional! 


? 
Ne thank you for any information o: 
material you may be able to provide us 
Grorce J. Mayer, 
Executive Secretary 
ARTOONING, like many 
other forms of advertising, 
seems to command increasing at- 
tention in contemporary campaigns. 
It is one field of advertising which 
has not yet been over-exploited. 
At the present time an extreme 
diversity of products advertised by 
this method shows that good re- 
sults are thus obtainable. 

Among other products which 
are successfully featured by car 
toons are insecticides, candy, bouil 
lon cubes, auto wheels, cough- 
drops, ink, collars, razors, bonds, 
ice, watches, etc. Soft drinks 
were advertised many years ago 
with the help of cartoons by the 
Schoenhofen Company, Chicago. 
The American Chain Company 
about the same time used drawings 
of a black imp perched on a 
driver’s shoulder, to sell automo- 
bile chains. Not long ago the Ice 
Publicity Association of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity ran a forty-five 
day cartoon newspaper campaign 
featuring an animated icebox. 

A type of cartoon advertisement 
which has found considerable favor 
in this country is that used by the 
Dexter Rubber Company of 
Goshen, N. Y., the illustrations of 
which show the Gluyas Williams 
brain-child, the suburban family. 
Garden hose is featured periodi- 
cally in metropolitan newspapers by 
this same style of illustration. 

Public utilities such as_ the 
Chicago Telephone Company and 
the New York Edison Company 
have had occasion to use cartoons 
in their newspaper advertising. 
Even Los Angeles real estate has 
employed the caricature. 

Other advertisers who use the 
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Since1915 


No contests 
No premiums 


No circulation stunts 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


has been sold on its 
merits alone. 


When you buy space 
you pay for no in- 
flated circulation or 
excess baggage what- 
ever. 


Yet you get intensive 
and complete cover- 
age of 


York County, Pa. 


its natural trading 
area. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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cartoon rather than the strictly 
serious illustration include the 
Budd Wheel Company of Detroit, 
the Warwick Residential Hotel of 
New York, which runs a series of 
small one-column advertisements 
featuring the Traveling Epicure 
and his whimsical comparisons of 
local cooking in foreign lands with 
the culinary skill of the Warwick 
chefs, The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey with the activities 
of the Flit family and, of course, 
the Rogers Peet Company of New 
York City. 

A partial explanation of the car- 
toon’s success as an advertising 
medium may well be that adver- 
tisements so illustrated do not chal- 
lenge assertion as does copy in many 
instances, because the reader is in- 
terested subconsciously in the 
“How”, not the “Why”. IIlustra- 
tions will be visually listened to. 
Assertions are frequently the cause 
of mental refutation on the part 
of the reader, while a cartoon opens 
the mind by a pleasant and, not 
unusually, subtle form of pleasant 
humor. 

Several articles on the subject 
of cartoons in advertising have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY, and 
reference lists are free to those 
who will write for them.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Importer of Song Birds to 
Advertise 


E. C. Vahle, Chicago importer of 
song birds and animal pets, will begin 
an advertising campaign in the fall in 
florists’ and farm publications. Hurja- 

son-Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, will direct this campaign. 


Increase in Lambert Pharmacal 
Profits 


The Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis. maker of Listerine, reports 
a net profit of $2,204,520, after charges, 
for the first six months of 1927 against 
$1,608,963 in the first half of 1926. 


J. T. Meehan with John M. 


Sweeney 


James T. Meehan has joined the John 
M. Sweene ee publishers’ repre- 
— rg Hn ‘c > 7 _— 
wi enry Tr mpany 
also of that city. = 
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rrv if: “you'd mix in some patience and some 
humility and a bit of humor and a lot of 


living and enough and more of honestys ++ 





HAT kind of aman would you have to write 

your advertising if you could have the kind 

W of a man you want? Would you like it, 
would it help you, if he could remember 

hunger, hunger for things he’d wanted and didn’t own? 
Would it help if he were blessed or curst with im- 
agination? Would you like it if he had sold a com- 
modity for years that men didn’t understand and didn’t 
want to buy? Would you like it if most of the sport 
and lilt of life came from writing, from chiseling and 
working with words until they interpreted to minds 
that could buy? * + * Then, if you could mix in some 
patience and some humility and a bit of humor and a 
lot of living and enough and more of honesty —would 
that be the kind of a man you'd like to have to work with 
you to plan and write and produce your advertising? 
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iy isn’t the southern 
farm paper of largest circulation, but how it is 
read by 200,000 plus who subscribe! Few adver- 
tisements escape them. 


This is a delightful peculiarity of the Southern 
Planter, a distinguishing characteristic. 


An advertising agent recently commented that 
in 1914 it led 17 of the most representative 
national sectional and class farm papers in low 
sales cost of a $750 machine, and again in 1927 
led 10 of the best farm papers in low inquiry 
cost on feed stuffs. 


The past 87 years have brought to the Southern 
Planter ever-growing prestige and manifested 
unto it none of the infirmities of age. 70% of 
the farmers in its territory own their own 
farms, and their crop values average $41.00 
per acre. THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
Richmond, Va., Established 1840. 





Home of the Southern Planter 





The Problem of Similarity of Goods 
in Trade-Marking 


Whether or Not the Goods Are Sold by Similar Methods Usually Has an 
Important Bearing When Validity of Trade-Marks Is Determined 


od on Bureau 
Nrers’ InK 
TH! is no questa about the 
importance of the factor of 
similarity of goods in Federal 
trade-mark registration. Further- 
more, as the number of registra- 
tions increases, this factor becomes 
even more important to the trade- 
mark owner; but so far as the 
registration of marks is concerned, 
there appears to be no other sub- 
ject about which so much confu- 
sion and uncertainty exists. 


In certain cases, both the courts 
and the Patent Office have con- 
sidered tre manner in which goods 
are sold in deciding whether the 
similarity is sufficient to cause con- 
fusion. The logic of this, as a 
principle, is not questioned; but a 
number of recent cases indicate 
such a wide variation of opinion as 
to demand an inflexible application 
of the principle, if future trade- 
mark decisions are not to jeopar- 
dize the value of many existing 
trade-marks. 


The manner of selling the goods 
appears to have influenced the de- 
cision of the Pafent Office in the 
case of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company in opposition to the 
registration of “Snow-Drift,” as a 
trade-mark for skim-milk powder, 
by the Gould Cream Company. A 
recent report states that the ex- 
aminer of interferences dismissed 
this opposition, and that his de- 
cision was affirmed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. This means 
that “Snow-Drift” is recognized as 
a registrable trade-mark for skim- 
milk powder, despite the fact that 
the term has long been used as a 
mark for a shortening compound, 


and has been widely advertised as — 


such. 

The final Patent Office opinion 
states that the product of the 
Gould company: is sold in large 
containers to.ice cream manufac- 
turers and bakers, and that pur- 
chasers,,.therefore, would be less 


- 165 


likely to think that the product 
originated with the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company, than if the 
product was retailed in packages 
similar to opposer’s to be used in 
ordinary cooking. And the oppo- 
sition was dismissed on the ground 
that the goods are not similar, 
hence that there will be no con- 
fusion in trade if the mark is used 
on the respective products. 
Obviously, this part of the de- 
cision considers only the present 
method of selling the skim-milk 
powder. It does not recognize the 
probability that at some future 
time the two products may be sold 
side by side in retail channels. 
Neither does it consider the fact 
that the registration of a trade- 


“mark for skim-milk, that is identi- 


cal in wording with a trade-mark 
for shortening compound that has 
been advertised very widely and is 
familiar to many housekeepers, is 
likely to encourage the manufac- 
turer of the milk to enter the re- 
tail field. In that case, there can 
be little doubt as to the confusion 
that would result. 

This phase of the decision cer- 
tainly emphasizes the question as 
to the extent to which the manner 
of selling goods should be con- 
sidered in deciding on similarity. 
If the skim-milk involved had been 
sold in retail channels, another re- 
cent decision indicates that the 
registration would not have been 
allowed by the Patent Office. Cer- 
tainly, skim-milk powder and 
shortening compound are not more 
similar than are flavoring extracts 
and baking powder. However, in 
a recent case, the Commissioner of 
Patents held that the V. V. Camp- 
bell Company was not entitled to 
register, as a trade-mark for 
flavoring extracts, a mark consist- 
ing of the word “Calumet” and a 
large letter “C” with a scroll 
across the middle of that letter, in 
view of the prior use by the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company of 
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letter we’d like 
to have you read! 


(With 44 Subscriptions) 


“..»Lhave been read- 
ing the Journal for 
many years, and for 
the past twelve 
months I have found 
it of such value that I 
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in the hands of all of 
the officers and heads 
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subscriptions and, as 
one of our Directors 
- termed it, I believe 
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the word “Calumet” and the pic- 
ture of an Indian head, as a trade- 
mark for baking powder. The 
ground of the decision was that 
the Calumet company was the first 
to use the mark, that the goods are 
of the same descriptive properties, 
and the mark so similar that its 
use on the goods of the respective 
parties would be likely to cause 
confusion. 

Still another recent case shows 
the confusion that exists. It can- 
not be logically contended that 
skim-milk powder and shortening 
compound are more similar than 
malt syrup for beverage purposes 
and whiskey to be sold for medi- 
cinal purposes only. However, on 
May 6, last, the Patent Office held 
that the Small Grain Distilling 
and Drug Company was not en- 
titled to register the words “Four 
Roses,” as a trade-mark for malt 
syrup for beverage purposes, in 
view of the prior use by the Four 
Roses Products Company, and the 
continued use by its successor in 
business, of the same term as its 
trade-mark for whiskey which was 
sold for medicinal purposes after 
the passage of the Volstead Act. 
The ground of the decision was 
that the use of the mark by the 
different parties on the goods 
specified would be likely to cause 
confusion. Furthermore, this de- 
cision appears to be at variance 
with that in the case of “Snow- 
Drift,” because it considers a 
phase of importance which the 
other decision overlooks. After 
assuming that malt syrup _bever- 
ages are non-alcoholic, the de- 
cision in the last mentioned case 
states: “Still the opposer should 
be protected in the use of its trade- 
mark by appropriating it to other 
cereal beverages in the natural ex- 
pansion of its business... .” The 
italics are the writer’s. 

In the case of Parke Davis & 
ag vs. Brewer & Company, 
Inc., decided by the Patent Office 
1926, the opposition 

to the registration 

k “Uritonal” was 

Parke Davis mark 

to identify a 


was “Uritone; 
medicinal compel to be used in 


tablets, capsules ders, - 
prescription. Breet fc 
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Sta ae 
“Rare — 
ED BUSINESS PUBLICA\ 


FE,PWARD LYMAN BILL, Inc., publishers 
of business papers for over 48 years, have 
recently formed Federated Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., to catry on the activities of “ 
four of their well-known publications, 
THE MUSIC TRADE REVIEW, THE 


TALKING MACHINE WORLD; 
CARPET AND RUG NEWS and 
TiREs. To this group will soon 
be added publicatiofis of similar 
merit in diverse fields, to the 
end that Federated will con- 
stitute an exceptionally com- 
plete publication service 
to American Industry. 
; ; 
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“Uritonal” is given in liquid 
measure only. Brewer & Com- 
pany contended that in this -case 
the kind of trade to which the 
product was sold should be taken 
into consideration; but the Patent 
Office decision clearly states. that 
because the goods are not sold to 
the general public, but are sold 
only to retail druggists and phy- 
sicians, the method. of sale does 
not give to the applicant the right 
to register its mark as against 
prior adoption and use of a similar 
mark by Parke Davis & Company. 

That similarity of goods is 
largely to be determined by the 
association of the goods in dis- 
tribution, rather than by the fixed 
classification of the Patent Office, 
has been held by many court~de- 
cisions, although in one case, the 
Patent Office held that: the trade- 
mark “Pappoose” was registrable 
for salt, regardless of the fact that 
an opposition had been entered by 
the owner of the same mark for 
use on pepper, mustard and spices. 
This decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, which upheld the 
opposition and said ‘that salt is 
merely one of a group including 
pepper, mustard and spices, which 
are used for seasoning foods. 

In still another case, in which 
the Court.of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reversed the 
Patent Office, the court strongly 
indicated that the association of 
the goods, and not the technical 
difference; is the deciding factor 
in‘ determining similarity. This 
was the case of the Duro Pump & 
Manufacturing Company vs. Cali- 
fornia Cedar Products Company. 
The Patent Office tribunals ruled 
that the goods of the respective 
parties possessed different descrip- 
tive properties, and that the word 
“Duro,” having been written by 
the applicant in such a peculiar 
way as not to constitute “merely” 
the distinguishing word in the cor- 
eects name of the opposer, was 
egistrable. 

It is true that this case involved 
the use of a trade-mark by one 
that was a part of the corporate 
name of another. The decision of 
the court clearly defines this issue, 
and it also indicates that the court 
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Creating copy and illustration of conspic- 
uous merit is only an important detail in 
our day-to-day service to clients. By far 
the most valuable contribution we make 
to their problems is the wealth of busi- 
ness experience which seasons the judg- 
ments of our executives. 
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Wanted— 


Capital and Sales Executive 


We have patents granted and pending for an Automatic 
Safety Brake which will revolutionize the automobile, 
aeroplane, and other industries. 


Its grip is self adjusting, non impulsive 
and positive under all conditions. 


Prior to marketing on huge scale we need a capable 
sales executive with sufficient capital to cover the in- 
troductory period. 

Our brake has the enthusiastic approval of the 
New Jersey State Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
and The Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 
Correspondence with interested automobile, textile, 
printing machinery, or practically any industry desired. 


New Jersey Box 225, Printers’ Ink 
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was as mich interested in the 
identification of the goods as it 
was in the identification of the 
company bearing the corporate 
name, for the decision states: 

“While the descriptive propertres 
of the products of the two com- 
panies are technically different, 
both are used in residences and, 
under the evidence, we are con- 
strained to the view that their con- 
current use would tend to con- 
fusion of the identity of the Duro 
Co. If the California Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co. were permitted to use this 
mark, which has come to repre- 
sent the Duro Co. and its product 
to the public, other companies 
likewise might use it, with re- 
sultant loss of identity of the 
Duro Co.” 

This decision, as well as many 
others that could be cited, certainly 
indicates that the question of simi- 
larity of goods always depends 
upon a principle for its equitable 
answer. This principle, it is there- 
fore logical to conclude, involves 
the protection and advancement of 
existing industries, since the laws 
governing trade-mark registration 
presuppose the establishment of 
common-law rights. But the de- 
cisions discussed in this article, as 
well as many others, show that a 
great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding exists in deciding 
the important question of similar- 
ity of goods in trade-mark regis- 
tration cases. They also show the 
great need of clearly defining and 
consistently following the principle 
involved, if the Federal trade-mark 
registration service is to continue 
to be an aid, rather than a con- 
fusing agency, in the advancement 
of American industries. 


Canadian Shingle Mills Start- 
ing Joint Advertising Campaign 

The Consolidated Shingle Mills of 
British Columbia, Ltd., has organized 
under the Canadian laws to stabilize 
the production, manufacture and sale 
of British Columbia edge grain red cedar 
shingles. The trade-mark “Edgwood” has 
been adopted. 

An advertising campaign based upon 
the expenditure of 10 cents per thou- 
sand shingles is starting in Canadian 
and American publications. The ac- 
count is being handled jointly by_ the 
Eastman Advertising Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., and the Seattle office of 
the Botsford-Constantine Company. 
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$58,490 
in college 
newspapers 


You can buy a 14,000 


line campaign in each of 


the 107 biggest college 
papers for $58,490. 


Some advertisers spend 
this amount in college 
papers every year. 


Full details “The 
Collegiate Salesman.” 


Send for it. 


in 


Ask us anything you 

want to know about 
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market 


S, 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Advertising 
1S telling the right story, 
about the right product, in the 
right way, to the right people, at 
the right time. 

To be sure of your story, you 
must make sure of your product. 
of the way in which it is used, 
of the kind of people who use it 
or should use it, and of the time 
they will be most prepared to 
buy. 

That's the kind of market re- 
search that an Eastman survey 
embraces. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 











PUBLICITY 
DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for man 
of attractive personality and 
good character who has a 
record of accomplishment in 
planning and preparing direct- 
mail and promotion cam- 
paigns; digging out and writ- 
ing copy for newspapers and 
maintaining news contacts; 
and, most important of all, 
who has had successful expe- 
rience in contacting and sell- 
ing. The position is with a 
Boston hotel of the highest 
standing and will carry an 
adequate salary with excellent 
opportunities. Write a sum- 
mary of your experience; age 
and other information which 
would warrant an interview, to 
“N.” Box 226, Printers’ Ink. 
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What Will Coming 
Changes in Retailing Do 
to Advertised Brands? 


(Continued from page 8) 

of brands, there would be an 
enormous increase in the sales of 
the present successful national 
brands, or new national brands. 
There would likewise be a very 
great increase in the advertising 
of these national brands. There is 
an enormous amount of sales over 
the country which is not as yet 
reached by national brands. 
Whether the present independently 
owned brands, or the chain-store 
brands, will become dominant in 
these areas, each will need a very 
great amount of advertising in or- 
der to conquer the great remaining 
and as yet unconquered field, and 
also for a good many years in 
fighting each other for dominance. 

It seems to me that there can be 
little question that the changes 1 
have referred to will come, that 
they are already well advanced, and 
that their further development 
along the lines I have described is 
merely a matter of a few years’ 
time. As to just how the manu- 
facturers will adapt themselves to 
these changes, or wholesalers and 
jobbers and retailers will steer 
their courses so as to save them- 
selves, this must depend upon how 
alert they are to see what is hap- 
pening. 


BEST VALUES WILL SURVIVE 


Of this, however, I am sure there 
can be no doubt—that the best 
values will survive in the new 
forms of competition; that brands 
designating really best values will 
be an aid in establishing knowledge 
of best values in the minds of the 
buying public; and that scientific, 
truthful advertising — both na- 
tional and regional and local—will 
be used more and more to keep the 
public informed of the merits of 
the increasing varieties of brands 
and products, which the public’s in- 
creasingly better buying intelligence 
and ‘higher living standards and 
purchasing power will cause it to 
demand 
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Llewellyn, presi- 

Investing? dent of the Seer 
state Iron and Steel Company, 
said: “Since 1923 we have really 
been investing money in advertis- 
ing. Before that time we appro- 
priated a certain sum each year, 
and spent it more as a fancied 
duty than with serious considera- 
tion as to the real advertising 
value we could buy for our 
money.” 

Much has been accomplished in 
the last twenty-five years in mak- 
ing advertising more _ efficient. 
Many successful business enter- 
prises are what they are today be- 
cause throughout the years they 
have steadfastly held to the policy 
of investing money in advertising 
instead of merely spending it. 
Names could be given in every 








field, from 5 cent articles of gen- 
eral consumption to vast industrial 
operations involving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, as living 
proof of the business-building 
power of money wisely invested in 
creative advertising. 

Would that this were the whole 
story. Sad to say it is not. For 
every name in the list of those 
concerns whose advertising ex- 
penditures may be called an in- 
vestment, there are 100 names of 
those that merely “spend” as “a 
fancied duty” or with little or no 
thought of what they are trying 
to do. 

For proof of this, turn over the 
pages of any representative publi- 
cation serving an important indus- 
try and study the advertisements. 
The difference. between spending 
and investing is written out here 
with a clearness and emphasis that 
even the dullest mind can appre- 
hend without assistance. Adver- 
tisements literally by the hundred, 
containing little more than name, 
address and a list of products, fol- 
low one another in dreary and 
monotonous procession. Large and 
important companies buy space in 
which to be speechless, or trite and 
dull, or even foolish. One large 
corporation in a current advertise- 
ment can find nothing more impor- 
tant to say than “Large Stock.” 
Another prints its slogan, “A Fine 
Company to Deal With,” and still 
another uses space to announce, “A 
dependable source. of supply.” 

Thus do hundreds and hundreds 
—yes, thousands—of fine, long- 
established, financially sound and 
reputable businesses “spend” money 
for advertising. While these indi- 
vidual expenditures are small in 
themselves, they make an appalling 
total and constitute a waste, which, 
could it be eliminated, or invested, 
would unquestionably reduce our 
present cost of doing business. 


Changes in Now that we 
have from Carl 

Buying Snyd £ th 
Habits oe 
Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York, authentic in- 
formation about the trend of wages 
and living costs in recent years, we 
have the true cause of the many 
changes in buying habits that have 
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been observed by sales and adver- 
tising managers who keep their 
ears to the ground. 

Mr. Snyder’s careful calcula- 
tions tell us that while the cost 
of living (the cost of food, shelter, 

clothing, and a few other essentials 

of life) has risen about 75 per 
cent since 1913, salaries and wages, 
averaged for seven different classes 
of workers, have risen about 
125 per cent. In other words, the 
increase in wages, since 1913, has 
been 66.6 per cent greater than 
the increase in the cost of living. 
Consequently, we have experienced 
more saving among the masses— 
and more spending. 

In the last year or two, the cost 
of living has been actually decreas- 
ing, while wages have continued 
to advance, giving consumers a 
decided increase in buying power— 
and nearly all of us do not “watch 
the pennies” as closely as in former 
years. We do not shop around so 
much; we are less concerned with 
price and more concerned with 
quality. We are more interested 
in new kinds of merchandise. We 
more readily fall for frills, even 
though the frills do not add any 
real value to what we buy. We 
are more inclined to select the con- 
venient package, especially the one 
that is well designed and attrac- 
tively colored. 

We are willing to travel farther 
to get what we want; the automo- 
bile makes this easy. Our prefer- 
ence for advertised brands has 
grown faster. We take somewhat 
less time to decide on a purchase, 
but we discriminate more intelli- 
gently between competing brands. 
We read more advertising, because 
we are more interested in mer- 
chandise. 

These and many other changes 
in buying habits are directly re- 
lated to the fact that we have 
more money to spend. 


Let’s Talk It isn’t easy to 
about talk seriously 
about Christmas 

Christmas with the ther- 
mometer in the dangerous nineties. 
However, it happens that this 
morning we were permitted to ex- 
amine a new package which a 
certain manufacturer is working on 
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as a special Christmas garb for his 
product. That, very naturally, got 
us thinking about Christmas mer- 
chandising in general and it wasn’t 
long before we were consulting 
some notes we made in January of 
this year, very shortly after the 
hectic campaigning of the holiday 
season had ended. 

Among these notes we found an 
observation which fits perfectly the 
case of the manufacturer just re- 
ferred to and which probably ap- 
plies equally well to a number of 
other well-known producers. This, 
in substance, is the observation 
made in January: 

Last Christmas, manufacturers 
outdid themselves in their efforts 
to get their merchandise into 
Santa’s pack. Many producers who 
never before enjoyed a_ special 
Christmas rush found their plant 
facilities overtaxed. But from 
conversations we had with certain 
other producers immediately after 
the Holiday season was over, it 
appears it is not an easy matter to 


“induce the well-known Saint to add 


to his already over-burdened load. 
Simply putting a product in a holly 
decorated package won’t do the 
trick. And yet, that appears to 
be the limit of many manufac- 
turers’ efforts. 

We should say that at least three 
things must be done before one 
may feel that his product is likely 
to get a ride in the reindeer sleigh. 
First, one must be certain that his 
product honestly and truly belongs 
on a practical Christmas shopping 
list. Second, the item ought to be 
suitably dressed for the occasion. 
Third, the advertising ought to be 
sensible. 

That last point may appear to be 
ridiculously easy of accomplish- 
ment. Nevertheless, even a casual 
critic will find almost as much non- 
sense as sense in Christmas adver- 
tising. 


7 ' oe Oscar 
ilde once 
Man Is Now pointed out, is 

Alive the perfect use 
of an imperfect medium. In the 
art of using words to induce people 
to buy things, it is seriously to be 
doubted that those who punch the 
typewriter have kept pace with 


Hardly a 
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those who use the pen and brush. 
Art work has far outstripped copy 
in advertising. In art work there 
has been a laudable tendency to- 
ward simplicity in line and com- 
position. In copy one is likely to 
discover either the dull, the obvious 
and the trite, or involved and fan- 
ciful writing, lacking entirely in 
sincerity and directness. 

We have gone back to Colonial 
days for present-day inspiration in 
architecture and furniture. We 
might also discover in the adver- 
tising copy of our Colonial ances- 
tors a simple style which would 
supply a model for the present. 
Paul Revere, for example, is more 
noted as a rider than a writer, 
but he wrote as directly as he rode. 
In the Boston Gazette and County 
Journal of 1770 he wrote: 


Paul Revere takes this method of 
returning his most sincere thanks to 
the gentlemen and ladies who have 
employed him in the care of teeth. He 
would now inform them and all others 
who are so unfortunate as to lose their 
teeth by accident or other ways that 
he still continues the business of a 
dentist. He flatters himself that from 
the experience he has had these two 
years, in which time he has fixed 
some hundreds of teeth, that he can 
fix them as well as any surgeon-den- 
tist who ever came from London. He 
fixes them in such a manner that they 
are not only an ornament, but of real 
use in speaking and eating. He will 
wait on any gentleman or lady at their 


lodgings. He may be spoke with at 
his shop opposite Dr. Clark’s at the 
North End, where the Gold and sil- 


versmith business is carried on in all 
its branches. 


Many a copy writer could learn 
from this Colonial silversmith and 
dentist how to talk about his 
client’s products with sincerity and 
directness, how to strengthen him- 
self without knocking competition 
too much, and how to express real 
interest in the prospect’s problems. 





The attitude of 
Research Is management to- 


Better Than ward new ideas 

Tradition § in industry has 
gradually changed. Once upon a 
time the owner would take the 
attitude that the proposer would 
have to show him why anything 
new was better than the traditional 
method. Today many of them say 
about a proposed new method, 
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“let’s see why this can’t be done.” 

Where management formerly al- 
most dared anyone to show a bet- 
ter method of accomplishing a 
given function, in these mpdern 
days, in many concerns a force of 
research men is kept busy testing 
the habits and methods of tradi- 
tion in the laboratory of practical 
research. 

All fundamental processes and 
habits are being overhauled and 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
Jobs are being redistributed, man 
power and machines brought into 
closer co-operation. Not only in 
the production end of the business 
is research winning out over tradi- 
tion, but it is having an excellent 
effect upon the selling end of in- 
dustry. 

We know of one case recently 
where cost research on the product 
led naturally into a complicated 
sales problem in which cost of unit 
sales had been increasing faster 
than volume. So willing was man- 
agement to try new ideas to over- 
come the condition unearthed by 
research, that no less than four 
different methods of sales compen- 
sation were tried out within forty- 
eight months. This was research 
with a vengeance. “It might have 
been called floundering,” says the 
sales manager, “but we prefer the 
word experimenting.” One plan 
reduced cost of unit selling and 
also cut volume, another increased 
volume but led to some dishonesty 
on the part of the sales force and 
overstocking one type of dealer. 

Research, experiment and try- 
out led finally to a return to the 
first form of compensation, but a 
total overhauling of the sales 
organization and the placing of 
emphasis on volume of sales to the 
wholesaler instead of the retail 
dealer. 

In every line of business, leaders 
in management are letting research 
take the place of tradition. It is 
a welcome and a necessary change 
of viewpoint. 





Seeman Brothers Report Profit 

Seeman Brothers, Inc., New York. 
White Rose food products, report a 
net profit for the year ended June 30, 


1927, of $469,364, compared with 
a earned during the year of 
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PHILADELPHIA IS A 


Morning Newspaper City 


—and its ONE BIG 


morning newspaper is 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


HERE is one newspaper in 

Philadelphia that leads all 

others in volume of advertis- 
ing, both Display and Classified— 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Why? Because advertisers recog- 
nize the unusual degree of reader 


confidence and responsiveness en- 
joyed by Philadelphia’s foremost 
morning and Sunday newspaper. 


The agate line totals for all Philadelphia 
newspapers for the first six months of 1927 are 
printed below. 


INQUIRER .....10,496,400 Lines 
Bulletin ...... ... 9,474,600 “ 
Ledger .. 7,616,400 “ 
Eve. Ledger...... 7,527,300 “ 
4,425,300 “ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. Woodward & Kelly 610 Hearst Bidg. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Advertising Club News 


Philadelphia Club Appoints 
Committee Heads 


The Poor Richard Club fo 
has appointed Philip c Staples as 
chairman of the finance committee, and 
Theodore E. Ash as head of the 
“Poor Richard Almanack” , committee. 

Other committee chairmen appointed 
are: J. Linton Engle, printing; Harry 
L. Appleton, advertising display; Leon- 
ard Ormerod, membership; Ross An- 
derson, convention; Rowe Stewart, 
speakers, and Philip Kind, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

os ¢ 


Gainesville, Tex., Has Adver- 
tising Club 
The Gainesville, Tex., Advertisn 
Club has been organized with an initia 
membership of fifteen. . Dawson, 
— of the Dallas Advertising 
lub, was the principle speaker at the 
first meeting. eeman Fisher, secretary 
of the Tenth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, also at- 
tended this meeting. 
* * * 


C. D. Ames Heads Financial 
Advertisers Committee 

C. Delano Ames, of the Maryland 
Trust Company, Baltimore, has been 
made chairman of the trust advertising 
program committee, for the convention 
of the Financial Advertising Association 
to be held at West Baden, Ind., from 
September 12 to 15. 

> = § 


New York Club to Hold Golf 
Tournament 


The third tournament of the season 
for the members of the Advertising 
Club Golf Association of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, will be held 
on Sagest 9, at the Pomonok Country 
Club, lushing. 

* * * 


Better Business Commission to 
Meet in New York 


The National Better Business Com- 


mission, at a recent meeting, chose 
New York as the meeting place for 
its mext annual conference. he meet- 


ing will be held from September 19 
to 22. 


* * * 
J. P. Licklider Addresses St. 


Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau 
pubiisty P. Licklider, manager of the 
rod and sales research department 
ae? State Life Insurance 
Company . ie ‘ 
the Managers’ Bureau. 
His _' Leat wae + oo: as an Aid in 
Selling. 


Coal Exchange Co-operates 
with Philadelphia Bureau 


The Philadelphia Coal Exchange re- 
cently used paid space in the news- 
genet of that city to announce the 

that it would co-operate with the 

Philadelphia Better Business Bureau. 

The Exchange arranged to have its rep- 

resentatives call unannounced at the 

coal yards of the Exchange members, 

to verify the weight of any of their 
loaded trucks or wagons. 
. ¢ 3 


Rochester Club Appoints 
Committee Chairman 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club re- 
cently appointed Grove B. Brewer 
chairman of the Better Business Bu- 
reau committee. Other chairmen named 
were: Frank R. Otte, club nee wees 
Milton C. Williamson, membershi 
Walter M. Sackett, educational; W. R’ 
Hill, entertainment; and Harlan W. 
Rippey, legislative. 

* * * 


Window Display Advertisers 
to Meet at New York 


The Window Display Advertising 
Association will hold its convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
from October 4 to 6. Stuart Pea- 


body, of the Borden Sales Company, 
Inc., is chairman of the program and 
speakers’ committee. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club Has Broadcast 


Departmental 


The ag weeny. Club of Baltimore, 
Md., has formed a broadcast + ge 
departmental. Vincent Callahan, com- 
mercial representative of the National 
yey Company of Washington, 

, has been appointed chairman. 
* * * 


Governor of Hawaii to Head 


Club Committee 


Wallace R. Farrington, Governor of 
Hawaii, will head the entertainment 
committee of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs’ Association when that organiza- 
tion meets at Honolulu next ; 

*_ * * 


Spokane Club Appointments 


The Spokane, Wash. Advertising Club 
has appointed G. B. Foster chairman 
of the athletic committee and 1 
Marvin chairman of the club publica- 
tion committee. bi 


Elected to Denver Club Board 


Margaret Harvey has been elected a 
member of the bosr board of directors of the 
yo Club of Denver, succeeding 

Albert J. Gillis, resigned. 
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Helps Public to Spot 


Unscrupulous Schemes 

Under the heading “He Was a Stran- 
ger and He Took Me In,” The Toledo 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., devoted 
an advertisement to a review of the 
many schemes against which Homes. E. 
Frye, executive secretary of the ~ Bu- 
reau, has constantly warning the 
public. 

“Unfortunately,” the copy reads, 
“many Toledoans could make the above 
statement with considerable feeling: ~ It 
is to be regretted that in almost every 
line of business a few unscrupulous 
tricksters go about offering their wares 
for sale, using false pretenses and 
ridiculous promises. any people 
wonder why they are permitted to 
‘get away with it.’ i public must 
realize the character of these schemes 
and be on guard at all times.” 

advertisement then lists the fol- 
lowing reminders as an aid in spotting 
the work of schemers: 

The gift of a building lot! These 


are usually cleverly disguised schemes 
involving deception. _ 5 
Motorists’ associations. Investigate 
the promoters. Beware of insurance 
benefits. 
Rare fur pieces, which are supposedly 
smuggled. hey are usually the cheap- 


est grade of common pelts. 

Imported “Irish hand-made lace.” 
This is generally a machine-made, do- 
mestic product. j 

sive “‘smuggled cigars.” The 
sample is good, but how about the 
rest! : 

Suit clubs. A confidential proposition 
to give you a suit for almost nothing. 
Very few of these are legitimate. 

ilway “publications.” Most of 
these are schemes to secure money for 
advertising space. 

Im panama hats at cost. They 
are generally made of cheap material. 

“Imported Scotch Woolen Suitings.” 
Most of them are not wool and too 
frequently no goods are received in 


return for the payment which you 
make. 
Valuable Oriental rugs. They are 


seldom either rare or valuable. Very 
few are genuine. 

Ww chart advertising schemes. 
What is their distribution‘ 

Picture enlargement schemes. They 
usually hold you up for an expensive 
frame. 

The slogan, “Before You Invest In- 
vestigate,” was displayed prominently 
at the close of the advertisement, and, 
beneath the signature of the Bureau, 
was an explanation of its services to 
the public. A paragraph at one side 
of the body of the advertisement gave 
credit to the co-operation of the news- 


papers. 





Coyne School Account for 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
The Coyne Electrical School, Inc., 


Chicago, has appointed the Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 


tising account, 
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“The Salesman Didn’t Ask My 
Name and Address” 


Hartrorp Apvertisinc CLus 
Hartrorp, Conn., Jury 30, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Talk about modern sales methods! 
Here’s a yarn for you. -A few weeks 
ago I was interested in automatic re- 
frigerators—interested in all of them— 
all makes, whether they ran by gas or 
electricity. 

I sent in a coupon to one of the 
larger manufacturers. In two weeks 
I received a form letter and a booklet 
and was referred to the local dealer. 
I called the dealer, asked the cost of 
this device, which has recently come 
on the market, and my question was 
answered but the salesman didn’t ask 
my name and address, and evidently 
the dealer never received my name 
from the manufacturer. 

A few days later I called up another 
local dealer, a representative of one 
of the largest manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances in the country. 
asked what the refrigerator cost and 
received a courteous reply, but the 
salesman didn’t ask my name and ad- 
dress. 

Saddest of all, I actually called at 
one distributor’s office, inspected a 
certain model, and even on that occa- 
sion the salesman didn’t ask my name 


~and address. 


It seems, in the light of my experi- 
ences, that some of our elaborate sales 
manuals had better be discarded or re- 
written and that some one should 
prepare a treatise on “How to Recog- 
nize a Prospect When You See One.” 

A. W. SPpau pine, 
President. 





Procter & Gamble Yearly 
Sales Are Larger 


_ The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Ivory soap, etc., reports 
sales of $191,776,978 for the fiscal year 
ended. June 30, 1927, inst sales of 
$189,314,559 in the previous year. An 
increase of 1.3 per cent. The net profits 
were $15,004,975, after char for the 
year, compared with $12,241,753 for 
the previous fiscal year. 


E. C. Vining with Woodward 
& Kelly 


E. Crosby Vining, recently with the 
Chicago office of the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, Incorporated, has been added 
to the Chicago staff of Woodward & 
Kelly, publishers’ representatives. He 
was formerly with the Shuman-Haws 
Advertising Company, also of Chicago. 





Houde Engineering Corpora- 
tion Advances W. A. Clare 


W. A. Clare, general sales manager 
of the Houde Engineering Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been advanced to 
the position of vice-president in charge 
of sales. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘6 E are definitely through 

with the idea of showing 
illustrations of our various items in 
our advertising,” the sales manager 
of a company manufacturing cook- 
ing utensils said to the School- 
master the other day. “Here’s why. 
If a woman becomes interested, 
through an advertisement, in a 
coffee percolator or a roaster, she 
will buy it. That, however, falls 
a long way short of our goal. We 
want to sell her a whole set of 
utensils. That is our only chance 
to make a real profit.” 

This sales manager’s company 
sells direct through its own men. 
The product is high-priced and the 
sales force is made up of thor- 
oughly trained specialty: men. 
They never try to sell except by 
appointment and on the basis of a 
rather elaborate and costly demon- 
stration. 

“A few months ago we ran a 
page in a weekly publication,” the 
sales manager explained. “In this 
we illustrated three or four uten- 
sils and of course described them 
in detail. The resulting interest 
in these particular utensils amazed 
us. Selling them took little effort, 
the salesmen found. But it seemed 
impossible to sell the other items 
in the line. The size of our aver- 
age orders dropped more than 50 
per cent. The month during which 
this single page advertisement ap- 
peared was a flat failure, the first 
in many when we did not make 
quota. That is the reason we are 
going to advertise the company it- 
self, the salesmen and the inherent 
quality of our merchandise in the 
future. It would be impossible to 
illustrate the whole line in each 
piece of copy, so we are set against 
illustrating a few pieces at the ex- 
pense of full line sales.” 

Where selling the full line is a 
vital matter, as it must be with 
many companies, what to show in 
advertising illustrations may be of 
tremendous importance. The care- 
less placing of emphasis on only 
a few of the members of the prod- 


uct family may prove a handicap. 
Practically every advertiser can 
use illustrations with good results. 
At the risk of voicing what may 
be regarded as a rather tawdry 
cliché the Schoolmaster wants to 
point out the undeniable fact that 
illustrations can and should tie in 
just as tightly as copy and typog- 
raphy with the purposes of the 
sales program. 
* * * 


What can a home economics de- 
partment do for a business? Some 
months ago this question was an- 
swered in Printers’ INK MoNTHLY 
in an article on the place of a 
“Home Economics Woman in Busi- 
ness.” 

The Schoolmaster, in the last 
few days, has come upon a letter 
that tells what such a department 
is doing for the makers of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale and Sumoro 
Orange Juice. The letter was sent 
out to all stockholders of the com- 
pany by the head of the home 
economics department. The letter 
so specifically sets forth the work 
and value of such a department to 
a company like Canada Dry that 
the Schoolmaster feels moved to 
quote part of it here: 


In the early days of the company, 
inquiries from the public as to wher 
and how to use Canada Dry called for 
the advice of an experienced food ex- 
pert. To bridge the miles between 
company and consumer, the Home Ser- 
vice Department was established. To- 
day it forms a very active part of our 
sales promotion program. ch week 
thousands of letters are going out on 
this letterhead to American homemakers 
and this direct-to-the-consumer letter 
service, retailers tell us, is creating 
definite interest and stimulating sales. 

The contents of a freshly opened 
bottle of Canada Dry are so pure and 
beneficial to health that physicians and 
dieticians everywhere are recommend- 
ing it for sickroom and hospital use. 
My department has, therefore, a very 
special message not only for diet and 
food experts but for that great army 
of future homemakers who are learning 
the relation of pure and wholesome 
food to good health. As the success- 
ful summer resort, the camp, the club, 
the hotel and the restaurant are prim- 
arily concerned with the menu, 
Canada Dry and Sumoro have a place 
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Will These Building 


Managers Recommend 


Your Product 
. ? 


The Stott Estate, Detroit, is 
being represented by their 
manager, Thos. P. Danahey, 
in conferences with other ex- 
perienced building owners 
and managers to discuss plans 
and make recommendations 
for materials and equipment 
to be used in constructing 
this modern office building. 


All over the country hun- 
dreds of buildings of this 
type are constantly being 
planned and constructed in 


this manner. These experi- 
enced building owners and 
managers serve, either inde- 
pendently or on committees, 
in selecting materials and 
equipment. 


Tell these important execu- 
tives why your product 
should be used for new office, 
loft, apartment buildings and 
apartment hotels . . . sell 
them through their only busi- 
ness paper, BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Know the Facts— 
Send for our SYNOPSIS 


DAVID STOTT BUILDING : fitable field. 
Thos. P. Danahey, Manager ce a 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 100 East 42nd;St., New York{City 
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A Square Peg 
Seeks 
A Square Hole 


Some 4-A agency can use a seasoned 
writer who, if need be, can “‘pinch-hit”’ 
on any account in the shop, but who will 
spend most of his time creating: 


(1) Outstanding institutional copy. 


(2) Atmospheric copy, particu- 
larly that with the sophisti- 
cated touch. 

(3) Short, breezy copy, where a 
whole story is told in 25 or 
20 words. 

(4) Dramatic type of copy. 

This man is 35, married, and a college 
graduate. He is a clear thinker and a 
sound analyst. He has had twelve years 
of advertising and sales background, last 
three with prominent New York agency. 
He now seeks a permanent connection, 
where he will be given a full opportunity 
to produce the kind of copy he does ex- 
ceptionally well. 

“R,” Box 228, Printers’ Ink. 














6Shehasa steady 
hand at the throttle- 


A man will shortly be avaliable 
whom some sound manufacturer 
will thank me mightily for thus 
introducing. 


At 33 years of age this man is a 
veteran advertising director,—one 
who has been through nearly every 

of the modern mill of mer- 
chandising. 

Markets, media, sales promotion, 
national advertising and trade 
— up, all piece themselves into 

bal selling pattern in his 
mind, —by experience. 


He knows the country from coast 


of th 


wale rat St tea 
first. Get in touch with him.” 


—W. E. M., New York. 


Address “Q,” Box 229, P. I. 
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on the carte du jour and in the prep- 
are of f 
artment £ oo extends its ser- 
vice - emaker by helping her 
oorties = or cotve her problems on 
etiquette —contributing, too, new menu 
and recipe suggestions. 

With this letter there was a leaf- 
let describing a special and unusual 
recipe service that the department 
offers to the public. 

This letter, the article in 
Printers’ INK MonTHLY and 
other information that the School- 
master has come upon plainly indi- 
cate to him that the home 
economics woman is developing 
into a person of importance in 
many businesses—and especially is 
this so from an advertising stand- 
point. She is having more and 
more to say concerning much di- 
rect mail matter that a number of 
businesses send out and more and 
more of a part in the creation of 
such direct mail matter. 


Perturbed and bewildered de- 
scribes quite accurately the condi- 
tion of the Schoolmaster’s mind. 
A few months ago he commented 
upon entangling names and _ the 
elusive “ahuacate,” “avocado” or 
alligator pear. And now the Cali- 
fornia Avocado Growers’ Ex- 
change has changed its name to 
Calavo Growers of California and 
with the change comes the word 
“calavo”—the modernistic way of 
saying alligator pear, avocado or 
the less familiar ahuacate. The 
reason—it was discovered that in 
the Eastern markets where the 
fruit will eventually be sold, not 
more than one person in 100 had 
ever tasted this delectable fruit, 
and therefore it would be economy 
to educate the people to call for 
“calavos.” A condition that would 
not exist today if advertising had 
been used. 

All well and good for the ma- 
jority of the people but the mi- 
nority, including the Schoolmaster, 
will undoubtedly continue to call 
for alligator pears until advertis- 
ing creates demand and brings 
‘calavos” into their own. 

Popular usage gives a definite 
economic value to a name. It may 
be that a year or two hence the 
Schoolmaster will pass up the lowly 
avocado or the alligator pear for 
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Call on me for Capable Assistants in 


Advertising 


I am giving a coaching servite 
constantly to a selected group of 
young business men and women 
studying broadly the field of Ad- 
vertising and Selling Practice and 
Business Writing. 

I do not accept, as subscribers to 
my service, any but those who are 
apparently well qualified by edu- 
cation, experience or aptitude to 
make progress in the wide field of 
modern merchandising. 

While not guaranteeing or assur- 
ing any subscriber employment, I 
am pleased at all times to corre- 
spond with employers and to recom- 
mend subscribers whom I regard 
as worthy candidates for positions 
in advertising and sales depart- 


Business Counselor and Adver- 
tising Agent, First National 
Bank Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


and Selling 


ments, as sales representatives or 
managers, branch-office managers, 
sales correspondents, research work- 
ers, house-organ editors, etc. 

Some members of my group of 
earnest “business climbers” have 
had agency experience. Others 
have operated service departments 
for publishers, sold printing, adver- 
tising space or other commodities. 
Many have had college training. 
A few are engineering graduates. 
Half a dozen have been schooled 
in editing or reporting jobs. A lot 
of good minor league timber ready 
for big-league tryout. 

There’s no charge to either em- 
ployer or employe for this service. 


Po tau Hott 








Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Brock 














Printing 24,000 Daily 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 


Brockton shoes 


Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


or more 7% cents a line. 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 





98 WORTH ST. 
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COPY 
MAN 


Wants Work 


E has a knack with 
words and knowl- 
edge of the motives that 
prompt ager to buy. 
His style is clear and 
brief. Good humored 
copy is his forte. Fash- 
ion copy is his specialty 
but not his limitation. 
He's thirty-two, a col- 
lege graduate and has 
an unusual background 
of advertising experi- 
ence. He'd like to move, 
upwards and outwards, 
from his present work 
as advertising manager 
of a national account. 


Address “L” Box 223, 
Printers’ Ink. | 


eso 
EASTERN 
REPRESENTATION 


Publications of Merit 
ohn Schaefer 
ishers' Representative 
55 ver 42 St. 


New York 
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the better tasting calavo, but just 
now the latter word looks too much 
like baby bovines. 

* * * 

A paragraph of appreciation is 
due the friends, classmates and 
scholars who make it possible for 
the Schoolmaster to function in 
this department from week to 
week. Their kindly aid is all the 
more appreciated by the School- 
master because he knows of the 
inertia that must be overcome be- 
fore one takes pen in hand to 
“write the editor,” no matter how 
important the subject. 

It is a matter of constant as- 
tonishment to the Schoolmaster to 
see the never-ending stream of 
letters that come to him from all 
corners of the country, and from 
some alien lands, too. If it were 
not for the exhibits of all sorts of 
advertising material — good, bad 
and indifferent—which the School- 
master gets in the course of the 
week by mail and by conversing 
with his business friends, the 
Classroom would be for rent in 
short time. 

There is another tremendous 
thought that naturally follows that 
paragraph of appreciation. What 
would happen to the Classroom if 
twice as many readers should re- 
solve to contribute their bright 
ideas for the benefit of the larger 
audience? Would an assistant to 
the Schoolmaster be appointed? 
Or would the Schoolmaster yield 
to temptation and write a book? 
Never. a book has he written, so 
far, for the edification of the busi- 
ness world, though he knows not 
how many of his regular follow- 
ers have become famous in that 
manner. } 

When he thinks of his still un- 
written book, however, he consoles 
himself with a perusal of a letter 
received recently from a manu fac- 
turer in the South—a PRinTERs 
InK reader of long standing. Said 
reader had asked one of the very 
largest advertising agencies for the 
names of books on advertising he 
ought to read and the letter in 
reply recommended Printers’ INK; 
simply this and nothing more. 

So long as the Schoolmaster’s 
friends hold out, the chances are 
he will not. write a book! 
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Position Open 
tosnappy,concise, original pep-letter writer 


whose experience and ability fit him to edit weekly 
publication of sales bulletin to agents in large estab- 
lished sales organization engaged in development of 
a quarter million acre farm project in South Texas 
Winter Garden Section. Man who gets position must 
be capable of intelligently acting as sales correspon- 
dent with both active and prospective agents and 
sales prospects, as well as assist in preparation and 
distribution of advertising and publicity matter. 
Salary will be commensurate with ability to perform. 
Write CHAS. F. C. LADD, WINTER GARDEN 
FARMS, Inc., 1119 Frost National Bank Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 














Merchandiser and 
Market Analyst 


An executive position is to be filled which calls 
for a man with such broad knowledge of sales and 
marketing as will enable him to make comprehen- 
sive surveys and lay out practical plans for increas- 
ing the distribution of a varied line of manufac- 
tured products. He must have the personality and 
experience to make a good contact man, and should 
have sufficient mechanical knowledge to classify, 
thoroly investigate and determine the practic- 
ability and marketability of a broad line of products. 
Experience with large advertising agencies would 
prove helpful. Give full details of business and 
personal history including age in first communica- 
tion. Confidence observed. 


Address “ O.,” Box 227, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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LAYOUT ARTIST 


With Merchandising, 
Advertising and Sales- 
promotion Experience 


Any Agency or Commercial Art Studic 
will recognize the value of an execu- 
tive with the above experience in 
nationally-known organizations who 
can put new interest into the visuali- 
zation of sales appeals and advertis- 
ing programs. At heart an artist—I 
have spent ten years on the adver- 
tising and sales promotion side of the 
fence dealing with the problems of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 
If you want a man who can dig down 
into merchandising problems and dis- 
cover new ideas and new presenta- 
tions, write me. 


I am not a finished artist, but my 
roughs and visualizations put the idea 
across to either customer or artist. 


Address “T,”’ Box 80, Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrappi and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in receipt 
of lar packages, burst open, in a condi- 
tion that dly the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 











If you use Direct-Mail— 
You’ll find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
tising = Selling by Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, —a good Investment. Clip the 
heading of this ad, pin it your letter- 
head and receive POSTAGE y 2 6 Ys aeuihe. 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 








Sales Executive at pres- 
ent employed desires to 
make a new connection. 
Best of reference. Address 
“G,” Box 211, Printers’ Ink 
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Roy Quinlin Organizes Own 
Business 


me f uinlin, for a nimber of years 
with ¢ Potts-Turnbull Company, 
am and prior to that with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Chicago, has 
organized an advertising agency at that 
city under the name of the Quinlin 
Company. Mr. Quinlin is peaidens and 
treasurer. John Hayes Kelly 
erly with Henri, Hurst & Mee, 
Chicago, is secretary. 


C. A. Baumgart to Publish 
Advertising Trade Paper 


C. A. Baumgart, squently advertising 
manager of Successful Farming, will 
= a new business paper called 
ountry Newspaper Advertising, at Des 
The first issue will 
He will be pub- 





Moines, Iowa. 
appear in October. 
lisher and editor. 


K. P. Aschbacher with Kelsey 
& Freeman 


Karl P. Aschbacher kas joined the 
Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, as general manager of 
the retail department. Mr. Aschbacher 
was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of The Swan Creek Lumber 
Company, also of Toledo. 


A. C. Lescarboura with 
“Current Ideas” 


Austin C. Lescarboura has been ap- 
oy managing editor of Current 
eas, New York. He was formerly 
with Louis Lescarboura & Company, 
Athens, N. Y., and at one time was 
managing editor of the Scientific Amer- 
ican. 


F. O. H. Williams with Yale 
Publishing Association ° 
Frank O. H. Williams has been 
made advertising manager of the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, and sales manager of 
the Yale Publi ishing Association. He 
e 


+ wr recently on t advertising staff 
of the Louisville, Ky. Courier Journal. 














Buys Interest in “Sporting 
Goods South” 


The oa: Hall Printing Company, 
High Point, N. C., has purchased a 
one-half interest in Sporting Goods 
South, Greensboro, N. The offices 
of this magazine have been moved to 
High Point. 


E. K. Meredith Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


Ernest K. Meredith, formerly adver- 
tising manager of rvo 
Mills Company, Cleveland, has started 
an ‘advertising business at "that city. 
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Irresponsible Bell-Ringer Is 
Sore Spot of Direct Selling 


Jewet Tea Co., Inc. 
Curcaco, Juty 22, 1927 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Undoubtedly the average housewife 
is pestered to death by the itinerant 
bell-ringer. Mr. Sherman, in_his arti- 
cle in the June 30 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, has put his finger on the sore spot 
f direct selling, as every intelligent 
man in the business will acknowledge. 
The growth of direct selling in the 
last eight years has been phenomenal— 
ts increase in the last four, disturbing. 
lhe greater part of it is unquestionably 
legitimate but a_ sufficient proportion 

peddling exploitation which injures 
the responsible dealer and arouses sus- 


picion of the whole industry. If an 
effective way could be found to stop 
the irresponsible itinerant everyone 


would be pleased and 
There is a distinction in direct sell- 
ing to which Mr. Sherman does not 
refer,—the difference between the one- 
time call and the regular service call. 
The housewife does not object to the 
regular calls of the laundryman, or the 
groceryman, or the ice man. They are 
reputable merchants of the community 
rendering a real service. They are not 
the bell-ringers but they are in the 
business of direct selling and bear 
some of the odium which attaches to 
the pestiferous itinerant who wants to 
make a one-time sale. 
You have uncovered a problem. I 
hope you can find an_answer. 
H. M. Karker, 
President. 








Studebaker Reports Quarterly 
Profit Gain 


The net profit of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., for the second*quarter of 1927, 
ended June 30, was $5,069 446, after 
charges. This compares with $4,706,- 
940 for the corresponding quarter of 
1926. For the first half year of 
1927 the net profit was $8,472,383 
ss. $8,735 861 for the same period 
ot te 





D. B. Hassinger Joins 
Atlantic Lithographic 


Daniel B. Hassinger, for the last 
twelve 7 with the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New York, as art director and 
merchandising specialist, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of art 
and merchandising of the Atlantic Lith- 
ographic_ and Printing Company, New 
York. He was formerly art director 
of The Erickson Company, New York, 
for mine years. 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 





CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A.B.C. 

















Publicity Writer 
We have an opportunity for 
a man, preferably with news- 
paper training, who knows 
books, can write in an origi- 
nal vein and who has had ac- 
tual experience in securing 
the publication of news items. 
Reply in detail, giving age 
and compensation expected. 

Address ““M.,” Box 224 
Printers’ Ink 

















TO SUBLET 
21 WEST 38th STREET 
-t Immediate Occupancy + 


WALTER TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
WSconsin 4526-7 New York City 








~ “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


\\ 
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GH (SUT Ss VESMItoS at tliat Cay. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
i obbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
Ck Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 





For Sale—Four Mergenthaler Electric 
pots; 250 volts, 60 cycle, A. C. Com- 
plete and in good order. Changing be- 
cause of rate. The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, III. 


Imposing Table Wanted 


Equal to Hamilton No. 5010, No. 4005 
or No. 4010. Give details. Address 
Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 








Nationally known advertising and pub- 
licity specialist will plan campaigns 
or render advisory service. Experienced 
in public relations, counsel and trade 





Save you money on publications. Printer 

roducing eight monthlies can take more. 
Hligh-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, J. 





FOR SALE 
Weekly newspaper located in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with complete Printing Plant, in- 
cluding building, etc. Full information 
on request. Box 451, Printers’ Ink. 


RETOUCHER 


Exceptional mechanical retoucher will be 
given space and work. The 4 Arts, 
48 West 48th Street, New York City. 





iation needs. Organizations unable 
to employ regular advertising manager 
will find this a valuable opportunity. 
Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 


TO WESTERN PUBLISHERS 


A wide and favorable acquaintance with 
advertisers and agents in the East, 
acquired over a riod of years as 
representative of estern publications 
exclusively, has well qualified me to 
represent this class of publications suc- 
cessfully. Now representing several, de- 
sire another. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





LETTERS THAT ARE ANSWERED 
and bring returns by a Specialist in all 
kinds of letter writing. Just give me 
your subject. I will give you finished 
letter conveying your ideas smoothly— 
courteously and legally. Box 448, P. I. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Well and long established Printing firm 
is open for a partner. Must be practical, 
with substantial capital—no other man 
will be considered. Big opportunity for 
right party. State full particulars, strictly 
confidential. Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS MANAGER—An experienced 
producer is offered an opportunity to be- 
come affiliated with a trade publication 
that has shown rapid gr and now 
stands at the top of the field it repre- 
sents. Applicant will be started on a 
nominal ry plus bonus. Must prove 
by past accomplishments that he is fitted 
to go along with owners to greater hold- 
ings. Due to other interests, owners are 
unable to devote necessary time to this 
ublication and need a “right hand. 
The man selected myst be willing to take 
a financial interest — ray = 
by his application t can in a 
minimum of three thousand dollars cash. 
Owners draw no salaries. Give full de- 
tails in confidence as to past experience 
for quick returns. Box 463, P. I. 











Publishers’ Representative— A space 
producer in middle West territory, pre- 
ferably located in Chicago, is desired by 
publishers of new monthly industrial 
paper, on liberal commission basis. Give 
references, experience and present con- 
nections. Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 





IDEA ARTIST 

Young artist of originality, able to trans- 
late ideas quickly into pencil or water 
color roughs. Work requires all round 
artist, also ability to produce either 
finished water cclor sketches or good 
lettering. Call with evidence of ability. 
Ww. Howell, Room 1402, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


PHOTO ENGRAVER 


Competent manager for first-class house 
in New York City. Must have previous 
managerial experience, full knowledge of 
engraving business, expert in color plates, 
full knowledge of photography. Excellent 
opportunity for first-class man. Good 
salary and share in profits. No answers 
through middle-men considered. Write 
direct, give full experience and age. 
Your letter will be treated strictly cun- 
fidential. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
Agency Ad Composition Salesmen—to 
connect with New York City’s finest 
shop, operating day and night. Salary 
or commission. Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Young woman for Production re. 3 meee 
be able to take entire charge of Dept. 

moderate-sized agency. Competent to » Do 
chase printing, engravings, art work, make 
layouts and get material to publications 
on time. State age, experience, give refer- 
ences and salary desired. Box 455, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 


Must be able to write both publication 
and better-than-aver direct-mail adver- 
tising and handle all the production de- 
tails on accounts. Should be a good 
layout man that can pass his ideas on 
to our artists. This is NOT a job for 
an agency salesman or an account execu- 
tive, but for a man whose forte is copy 
and whose ambition is eventually to be- 
come copy chief. We do not expect 
or want a “world-beater,” but want a 
“comer” with experience who will not 
lower his dignity by accepting $3600 a 
year. Give us complete information re- 
garding yourself and send samples of 
copy and layout work, which will be re- 
turned to you. We are a medium-sized, 
Southern agency over ten years old, 
where surroundings are congenial; there 
are no office politics and the right man 
can find a permanent and pee 
profitable berth. Box 465, P. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man Available — Eight 
years’ experience; trade journals; direct 
mail; industrial products. Forceful 
writer. Original copy and layout ideas. 
Haggard, 1201 Chase Ave., icago. 
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Trade Paper Editor, publicity, kncws 
advertising, engraving, printing, now em- 
ployed, desires change for al rea- 
sons. riter of effective sales letters; 
good all-around man. Box 462, P. I. 


Advertising Production Make-up man, 
31, seven years’ experience, managed three 
business papers, handling of all details, 
knowledge printing, engraving; capable 
correspondence. Box 445, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman—10 years’ experience in 
sales promotion and publicity work for 
women’s clothing, fabrics and department 
stores. Can also lecture before groups 
or over radio. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—30( years of age, 
10 years experience in newspaper and 
agency fields, well educated, good ap- 
pearance, splendid record. Proposition 
must have real possibilities. Box 466, P. I. 


COPY WRITER— 
SECRETARY—CORRESPONDENT 
with valuable office experience; flair for 
vivid English; personality, ener: and 

ambition. Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man who has had 2% years of 
broad experience in advertising, who 
knows production thoroughly, and who 
can write copy and make good layouts, 
desires position with growing agency. 
Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 


ENGINEER AVAILABLE 
A consulting engineer offers his services 
fo advertising agencies or manufacturers 
in developing mechanical or electrical Mer- 
chandising Ideas for window My ry or 
demonstrations of products. Box 454, P. 1. 


Advertising salesman and representa- 
tive is interested to work in Chicago terri- 
tory for a newspaper or other publication 
or a publisher’s representative. Effective, 
energetic, progressive and financially re- 


























ARTIST 
with varied advertising and publication 
experience, desires connection with ad- 
vertising agency or art service, or as 
assistant to art director. Box 446, P. I. 


Correspondence confidential. 
Box 456, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Eva ART BUYER AND 
ECUTIVE with wide range of 
— in Metropolitan district con- 








N. Y. Adv. Man 


Ten years copy-plan chief for big agen- 
cies. Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Exceptional training, artist of proven 
ability, years of experience as art direc- 
tor in agency, printing, and publication 
fields. horoughly experienced in all 
phases of production. Salary 7 
you know my value. Box 469, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
seeks Western connection on daily. Knowl- 
edge classified, display advertising, execu- 
tion; able salesman, live ideas; proven 
record of resuits; small salary and percent 
increase. Box 464, P. I., Chicago Office. 








immediate change. Thorough 
agency and production training with 
excellent layout ability. Box 468, 
Printers’ Ink. 


University graduate, twenty-eight, mar- 
ried, wants position selling space for 
National Magazine or highest grade trade 
paper. Has record of seven years un- 
usual success, in sales, sales executive 
work, and advertising. Now employed. 
Highest references from all emplovers 
(and other business leaders.) ill go 
anywhere for right opportunity. - Box 
444, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY to 
— > yo or 
Manager 
Young lady ancetty familiar with ad- 
vertising agency practice. Eight years’ 











AT LIBERTY SEPTEMBER FIRST 
Young production man, 27. Eight years’ 
well-rounded experience. Layouts, dum- 
mies and mechanical. reproduction. Now 
assistant production manager with New 
York Agency. Desires new connection in 
New York City. Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 





experience, including five years 
in sales department of manufacturing con- 
cern and past three years with National 
advertising agency as secretary first to 
production manager, later to account ex- 
ecutives. High school graduate. Expert 
stenographer. Age, 24. Now employed. 
New York City preferred. Box 457, P. I. 








Maree, SIYe fulh CApeTicnce ana age. 
Your letter will be treated strictly cun- 
fidential. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


a  eE=— . 2... .. aw A. 
Owners draw no salaries. Give full de- 
tails in confidence as to past experience 
for quick returns. Box 463, P. I. 
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York Agency. Desires new connection in | stenographer. Age, 24. Now employed. 
New York City. Box 467, Printers’ Ink. New York City preferred. Box 457, P. I. 
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The JOHN H. DUNHAM. Company 


ADVERTISING 
TRIBUNE TOWER: CHICAGO 
An 


advertising agency 
of some forty people, about half of 
whom constitute the creative staff... 
[ plans, copy and art}. . . An organi- 
zation large enough to produce the ad- 
vertising for accounts of magnitude .. . 
{such as Armour & Company, Soap 
Division, or Alfred Decker & Cohn] 
.. . A staff of sufficiently varied character 
and experience to cope with the tasks 
arising in widely divergent industries 
. . . [example: radio, cosmetics} ... A 
group so compactly and harmoniously 
constituted as to bring to any adver- 

tising problem the combined effec- 
tiveness of personal and 
Organization service. 


> } 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


First by 227,000 in daily circulation 
First by 10,000,000 lines in advertising 





Chicagoland’s Industrial 
Leaders Have Been Read- 
ing The Tribune for Years! 


Of 76 representative industrial leaders in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, 66 of them, 
or 87%, read THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE! 


The Tribune reaches 88% of the 42 firms called on, 
through at least one official. 


The investigation was made for the McGraw-Hill 
Company. 


Who They Were 


Of the 66 men who read The Tribune,— 


18 are presidents 

1 is chairman of the board 

9 are vice-presidents 

16 are sales or general managers 
4 are secretaries or treasurers 
2 are assistant managers 

2 are superintendents 

1 is assistant to the president 

1 is in the sales department 

1 is in the advertising department 
5 are unclassified 


Of these 66 executives, 38 have been reading The 
Tribune for more than 10 years; 16 have been read- 
ing it for more than 20 years, and 5 men have been 
reading The Tribune more than 35 years! 





To read The Tribune is the ac- 
cepted thing among the industrial 
leaders of the rich Chicago Territory. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














